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An Instrument 
of Supreme Merit 


OR those who require the greatest perfection in 
wireless reception, there can be no choice but the 


The Selector “ 55.” 
Entirely devoid of trouble, having no accumulator, 
or i ECTO Re batteries, aerial or earth wires, and requiring no prepara- 
tion save the simple one of attaching the lead to the 
nearest wall or lamp socket, the Selector “55” brings 
you the choicest items from Home and Foreign broad- 
cast programmes, reproducing them with absolute fidelity 
through the moving coil loud speaker contained in the 
cabinet. 


At a turn of the controls you can move across Europe 
from Daventry to Budapest, from Kalundborg to Madrid, 
with numerous stations in between. The receiver is 
entirely self-contained and may be taken about the house 
as desired. The cabinet is of finest quality mahogany and 
is a very pleasing addition to the furnishing of any room. 





juwen give son sorten wana antares A demonstration, which any Selector Agent will be pleased 
soluee cea a ee to arrange without obligation in your own home, will 
jy Als Algal taal assure you of the qualities and capabilities of this fine 
instrument. Write for Catalogue C12, which will be 

55 Gns. Complete sent post free by return. 





reme 


SELECTORS, LTD., 206 Bedford Avenue, 
Slough Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. 
Telephone: Slough 818. 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Dover Street, W. 1. 
Telephone: Regent 4771, 
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COUP DE 


£FNSATIONAL EVENT, a startling surprise: But in 
another part of the dictionary, seeking the pronunciation 

to help my very elementary French, I find it explained: 

a theatrical hit, a showy and unexpected trick. I will accept 


the first rendering to suit my announcement. 


Piecadilly has provided many such events during the last decade 
or so. My arrival and taking two small rooms on a third floor at 
Egyptian House just as the Great War was drawing to a close, 
caused a bloodless Revolution which began to make itself manifest 
just ten years ago. Then the Base of operations was moved 
opposite. The first floor of Calder House being taken at a rental 
of £1,650 p.a. It was quickly followed by the occupation of other 
offices when falling vacant, so that by 1927 my rents had risen to 
over £4,600 yearly. Still, the ever expanding victorious work 
continued to succeed, owing to strategic generalship, assisted by 
a veritable Joan of Arc who joined up ere she was 14, and assisted 
by a very Loyal Staff at H.Q., combined with the pulling power 
of an almost uncensored Press. In June, 1927, six huge floors of 
the new building next door were taken, at a rental of £4,000, on a 
3—7—21 years’ lease, the first ‘sale actually taking place in May, 
ere the builders were out or rent had started. The commission on 
first sale more than paid my first year’s rent of £4,000. We are 
rated in the West End at about 9s. 6d. in the £ p.a., so at the present 
time rent and rates and taxes work out at approximately £11,000 p.a. 
What a Report! But, Bang goes another.—I have sold 16 Lots 
(not all on one day) alone that realized £102,540, showing com- 
mission of £9,000 odd, the lots taking less than 30 minutes to sell ! 
Although a native of Drake’s county—glorious. Devon—I joined 
up, signing on with Herr Steitz for 7 years at the Home Base. 
On completion of, so to say, my Conscription, I remained under 
the German Influence for 7 years. My Chief said and taught 
many strange doctrines ; he counselled me to attend fewer prayer 
meetings and more drawing classes. Often he was wont to say 
business was at a perfect Stillstand. He was more a Hindenburg 
than a Hitler, and never spoke of a Non-Bloodless Revolution, 
with heads rolling in the sand. I hope all this is clear, and not 
confusing, as it was with what I read in the Christian Science 
Monitor. I quote from memory: “ A lady at the Bank of England 
was making an inquiry of a rather sober-looking cashier as to a 
holding in War Loan. ‘Is it for Conversion, Madam, or Redemp- 
tion?’ ‘My good man, am I in the Bank of England or the 
Church of England ?’ ” 


“Dear Sir,—I have audited the accounts of Messrs. Hureomb, 
Piccadilly, W. 1, and hereby certify that the sales for the twelve 
months ended 3lst December, 1928, after making deductions for 
all returns and allowances, show an increase of £212,122 2s. 9d. over 
the corresponding period of 1927.—Yours faithfully, 

“Gro. 8. Jounson, Chartered Accountant.” 


Among the letters sent a short time ago was one from.a PEERESS 
of almost the highest rank. The lady said that her broker was 
annoyed because she had invested £1,000 in my business instead 
of going to him. She _ that it had gone into a flourishing 
business at 7} per cent. ‘The broker wanted to know what “ flourish- 
ing business’ would be idiotic enough to pay 7$ per cent. when 
they could raise all the money they wanted at 5 per cent. I have 
no doubt that the broker, smarting under Wall Street and recent 
financial crashes, was sorry to lose the very small commission. I 
can tell him that it is as safe with me as in any investment or gilt- 
edged security. Let the idiot, who at times has sane moments, 
quote a few figures which speak for themselves : 


My turnover for 1929 exceeded 1928, but I cannot say what the 
result will be for 1930. My year closes at the end of December. 
Last week, I actually sold at auction 1,233 lots, large and small 
—18 of which realized a total of nearly £5,000—a remarkable 
achievement for one who has reached the front rank in ten years. 
I have no partners in this great concern, although there are partici- 
pators in the profits. My family and admirers have £20,000 in- 
vested, all withdrawable at a day’s notice, and a certain 7} per cent. 
payable half-yearly. My bankers would inform your bankers if 
necessary that all my securities are in their keeping for safe custody 
only—not mortgaged in any way—and that for this year up to the 
end of June last I always had a substantial credit balance. That 
is a happy position to be in, especially when one remembers that 
huge industrial undertakings are going into liquidation, others 
unable to pay dividends on the Preference Shares. Then to read 
the emotional statement by a chairman of a great company whose 
family losses amounted to half a million pounds and his company 
to three million. One cannot forget what he said about bankers’ 
reference and the chief actor in the crash. I have given a true 
and accurate statement of my business. It is not a company, but 
I will gladly pay 7} per cent. on the aforesaid terms to any of the 
fixed income classes, whether it be £25 or £1,000. Why should I 
not let investors have 7}$ per cent. and the advertiser pay less 
surtax ? 

Experto Crede. It seems almost incredible that in the last week 
of July I sold at Piccadilly no fewer than 1,233 lots, the 18 most 
important _roolizing nearly £5,000.. And since my advent in 
Piccadilly 25,432 lots have actually been sold in the quiet months 
of August and September, the 50 best realizing £41,703. I differ 
from those who say that there is ‘‘ Nothing new under the sun,” 
because there is no parallel in history of a business such as mine 
having become so prominent in so short a time. I have often said 
that I was the originator of the slogan, ‘‘ Truth in advertising.” I 
also claim to be the first to write a reader advertisement, to be 
followed shortly after by a great London Store, whose announce- 
ment on the 13th August savours of Hurcomb ; “ In these days when 





THEATRE 


so many public statements refer to declining trade, and so many 
people are despondently talking about worse to come, wo take a 
special pleasure in announcing that during the month of July we 
did in many departments re‘ord business. Our sales figures for 
that month this year exceed wur figures for last July in ninety-five 
departments. The month’s figures in forty-eight departments are 
the best July figures we have ever shown.” 

I cannot say the same this year, but it is interesting to reprint 
the statement published last year :— 

“* Audrey House, Ely Place, E.C. 1. 
“9th August, 1929. 


“* Dear Sir,—As requested by you, I have carefully examined the 
accounts relating to the sales held by your firm during the month 
of July, 1929, and I hereby certify that the total sales, less all 
returns and allowances to date, show an increase of more than 
100 per cent. over the same item for July, 1928. 

‘Gro. S. JoHNSON, Chartered Accountant.” 


Now I desire to inflict both a cowp de maitre and a coup de gridce. 
I have just purchased a 40 years’ lease of the Famous GRAFTON 
GALLERIES—at the top of Dover Street.. The rent is only 
£2,000 p.a. Its present rent and letting roll produces £3,000 to 
£4,000 a year, so with this, you see, I shall be RENT FREE. By 
next Summer, leases will expire in Piccadilly, and I shall vacate all 
excepting the first floor, and possibly retain the third at about 
£2,500 p.a., for a few years, for reasons that are obvious. Exhibi- 
tions. will. be held as usual at the Galleries. In all there are 
21,000 square feet of floor space. I now truly have the most 
magnificent and wonderful Sale Rooms in the world—and my 
ambition is (and I am not forgetting Napoleon and Cardinal Wolscy) 
to reach the Top Rung of the Ladder. Ambitious people do not 
always come to grief. When Mayer Rothschild died in 1812, he 
called his sons around him, as he bade farewell to life, and gave 
them his dying injunctions: ‘‘ Keep the Law of Moses, remain 
united to the end, consult your mother before beginning any great 
business. Keep in jmind these three things and the world will 
soon belong to you.” One hundred years later, in a sense, it really 
was so. I have no sons, but my Rank and File carry on the five 
days I am away on tour—and when I Slip the Cable, arrangements 
have been made. My advice to them is :— ‘ 


(1) Give gambling, alcohol, and that other vice which cocktails, 
etc., usually lead to, a wide berth. 

(2) Remember what it is said of Charles Dickens: he either 
willed or wished his children brought up on the Decalogue (of Moses) 
and the Sermon on the Mount. Do likewise. 


(3) And remember what the poet wrote :— 
When the one Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 
He writes—not you have won or lost, 
But how you played the game. 


I have often said I am a cross between a Pharisee and a Puritan. 
But I try and do play the game. If those disciples of mine will 
continue to carry on in the footsteps of the GENERAL, we shall 
capture more of the world’s trade, and in less than 20 years from 
my arrival and start in Piccadilly, ‘‘ The Grafton (Hurcomb’s) 
Galleries ” will be the greatest of all, by this trinity of coups. 


The Press gave me some -splendid tributes recently concerning 
my recent coup de maitre—the Times, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, 
and many others. The longest occupied half a column written by 
the veteran and prolific commentator, Mr. A. C. R. Carter, of the 
Daily Telegraph. I give a few extracts :— 

“Two very rare and beautiful panels of Elizabethan needlework 
in ‘ petit-point,’ which had been lent for some years by Lord St. 
John of Bletso to the Victoria and Albert Museum, were sold at 
Hurcombs yesterday for £5,000. 


‘“‘ Messrs. Durlacher were the purchasers, and they stated that 
they were not empowered to say for whom they were acting. 


“The result of the sale was anxiously awaited by the Museum 
authorities, for in the much-restricted circumstances of Parlia- 
mentary grants it cannot be lat that the purchase price can 
be readily found.” 

“There were, however, hopes expressed that, with the probable 
aid of that patriotic association, the National Art-Collections 
Fund, the necessary moneys will be forthcoming.” 

“Yesterday was not the panels’ first appearance at auction, as I 
remember the pair being submitted at another saleroom on 
February 11th, 1921, when they were withdrawn from competition 
at the respective bids of £1,600 and £1,500. 


es According to a family tradition the first panel was executed for 
Henry VII.’s mother, Lady Margaret Beaufort (1443—1509). 
Support for this may be found in the Tudor roses and cw. ian 
woven in the design. 

‘It was probably used in the sixteenth century as a table cover, 
and it was described as such when Lord St. John lent it last year to 
the loan exhibition at Lansdowne House, where it was greatly, 
admired as one of the most beautiful specimens of old English 
tent stitch work known; the design being woven in fine coloured 
silks on linen canvas. ; 

‘** Many years of labour would have to be spent over these panels, 
the second example, for instance, has as many as twenty shields of- 
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arms in the borders, displaying the various alliances of the noble 
family of St. John, which, by the way, that stern and unbending 
genealogist, J. H. Round, used to declare was the only titled 
English family descended in the male line from one of the great 
tenants in capite mentioned in Domesday Book. It is known that 
this large panel was designed to commemorate the marriage in 
1602 of Oliver St. John, first Earl of Bolingbroke, to the heiress, 
Elizabeth Paulet.” 

The Manchester Guardian had the most to say about my acqui- 
sition of the famous Galleries. The following is an extract :— 

“The Galleries are so spacious that it would be possible to hold 
six sales at one time if the business ever gets so brisk.’ 

Well, it will, and early in December i shall start with four or five 
to run at the same time. 

In the Octagon Gallery, pictures. Tho large Gallery, jewels one 
end and silver the other. The centre Gallery, antique furniture, 
tapestries, etc. The North Gallery, books, MSS., china, 
porcelain, ete. 





I differ from other 
auctioneers, in that if I 
fail to sell there is no 
commission to pay— 
e.g., if you sent a picture, 
a silver cup, a diamond 
ring, each reserved at 
£100, and all three 
bought in at £95 each, 
you do not have 5 per 
cent to pay (£14 5s.) 
before articles are re- 
turned. 





Portrait of John Osborne, by Hoppner, T sold for £3,000. 








Tn the Illustrated Lon- 
dor News, 5/7/30, a 
charming picture  ap- 
peared which I repro- 
duce together with 
letterpress : 

A HOPPNER THAT 
FETCHED 14,000 
GUINEAS. 

The famous portrait 
of Charlotte Augusta 

Papendiek. 

Hoppner’s portrait of 
Miss Charlotte Augusta 
Papendiek was painted 
in 1788, when the wilful 
little girl was five years 
old, and it gave no end 
of trouble to the artist, 
in spite of Mrs. Hopp- 
ner’s efforts to restrain 
the young sitter’s vitality 
with threats of whip- 
pings. The artist probably received 80 guineas for it: on June 27 
it was knocked down to Captain KE. Duveen, at Christies’, for 
14,000 guineas. Readers of an illustrated London paper will 
remember that this delightful picture of Hoppner’s was reproduced 
as the colour-plate of the Christmas Number for 1919. 








At one of my gratuit- 
ous calls on Oct. 4th 
I had the pleasure of 
collecting a portrait of 
the Rev. F. H. Papen- 
diek, brother of 
Charlotte Augusta 
Papendiek, as shown, 
painted when at Oxford, 
from a _ great-grand- 
daughter of this young 
cleric, who was Vicar of 
Morden, Surrey, and 
died at the early age of 
25. This portrait will 
be included in the first 
Picture Sale that I 
shall hold at the Grafton 
Galleries early in 
‘December, 











I hope to accomplish what has never been done before—vi-., 
to sell 2,000 lots in one day, which will include a fifth sale that wili 
run concurrently in the Basement. These sales will afford owners 
an opportunity to include properties without incurring the risk 
of buying-in charges. My terms are, no sale, no charge. I predict 
that the greatest concourse of buyers (apart from sightseers) ever 
seen in an Auction Room will be present. 


I differ from some auctioneers who make buying-in charges ; 
for instance, suppose you send a piece of jewellery, a fiddle, or 
silver cup, and the three articles are reserved at £100 each and 
all fail to sell and were bought in at £90 each, you pay £13 10s. 
for the .coup manque or failure to sell. Others charge 2} per cent. 
on the final bid, which means, in the event of a £3,000 picture 
failing to sell, the charge would be £75. Supposing the needle- 
work which I sold for £5,000 had been offered elsewhere, and failed 
to sell, there might have been £125 to pay, but with me the cost 
would be nil, and I paid for all the advertising myself. 


Write, call or ‘phone, nothing will be too great for me to handle. 
The aforesaid great sale will be the only at the Grafton Galleries 
befo:e the Exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters, 
who kave taken the Galleries for the whole of November. 


It has beon suggested that this is an opportunity for a clever 
but lit le known artist, who has not reached the Front Rank in his 
profession as I have in mine, to paint my portrait, which would 
probably find a place in the Exhibition and produce good results. 

The Grafton Galleries will probably be let every May to the 
National Society, and other times to such Exhibitions as the Daily 
Mirror had last- January. It is also expected that the Danish, 
Swedish and French Governments and the British Legion will have 
Exhibitions next year. Many social functions have been held 
at the. Galleries. Stewarts, the well-knewn caterers, and ethers, 
have applied for dates and terms. Bookings and enquiries are 
invited ; I shall only hold sales there when the Galleries are not 
let for other purposes. 


Advertisements of this kind appear in the Morning Post and 
Telegraph every Saturday, and the Times on Tuesday. 


It only costs 21s. for my Representative to call anywhere in 
England; 42s. Scotland; 63s. Ireland—no feo is charged for a 
personal call. I make 50 calls every week all over the country, 
but if it is necessary for my Representatives to follow to do what I 
am unable to do, the usual fee is charged. (I specialize in jewels 
and silver.) We advise and suggest reserve prices with a view to 
sale by auction at my rooms in London. If desired, small articles 
will be brought away in the car; larger pieces collected by lorry. 


I or my Representatives will be visiting the following places :— 

Bath, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Bridgwater, Taunton, 
Duiverton, Minehead, Lynton, Ilfracombe, Barnstaple, Torrington, 
Clovelly, Sidmouth, Exeter, Exmouth, Torquay, Newton Abbot, 
Okehampton, Saleombe, Ashburton, Plymouth, Tavistock, Laun- 
ceston, Bude, Looe, Fowey, Padstow, St. Austell, Truro, Falmouth, 
Penzance, Newquay, Chard, Yeovil, Lyme Regis, Dorchester, 
Weymouth, Bournemouth, Andover, Marlborough, Swindon, 
Calne, Southampton, Portsmouth, Chichester, Petersfield, Win- 
chester, Farnham, Dorking, Haywards Heath, Epsom, Woking, 
Staines, Dunstable, Hitchin, Rickmansworth, Maidstone, Tunbridge 
Wells, Rye, Ashford, Faversham, Canterbury, Whitstable, Rams- 
gate, Folkestone, Hastings, KMastbourne, Faringdon, Cirencester, 
Cheltenham, Glouces‘er, Cowbridge, Pontypridd, Talybont, Merthyr 
Tydfil, Swansea, Carmarthen, Llandilo, Milford Haven, Pembroke, 
Tenby, Hereford, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Worcester, Evesham, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Banbury, Buckingham, Yarmouth, Norwich, 
Cromer, Hunstanton, King’s Lynn, Dereham, Swaffham, Thetford, 
Ely, Cambridge, Haverhill, Bishops Stortford, Wrexham, Denbigh, 
Amlwch, Barmouth, Aberstwyth, Dolgelly, Welshpool, Llanidloes, 
Huntingdon, Peterborough, Spalding, Melton Mowbray, Oakham, 
Market Harborough, Northampton, Rugby, Leicester, Lough- 
borough, Warwick, Shrewsbury, Droitwich, Crewe, Chester, Birken- 
head, Liverpool. Warrington, Manchester, Buxton, Uttoxeter, 
Derby, Sheffield, Barnsley, Wakefield, Leeds, Halifax, Burnley, 
Keighley, Chorley, Wigan, Southport, Rotherham, Retford, Gains- 
borough, Grimsby, Hull, Beverley, Selby, Pontefract, Bridlington, 
Searborough, Saltburn, Hartlepool, Pickering, Malton, York, 
Thirsk, Northallerton, Middlesbrough, Durham, Darlington, Bedale, 
Harrogate, Barnard Castle, Ulverston, Ravenglass, Whitehaven, 
Maryport, Cockermouth, Carlisle, Longtown, Haltwhistle, Hexham, 
Newcastle, Sunderland, Tynemouth, Morpeth, Rothbury, Alnwick, 
Seahouses, Belford, and farther. 


Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, Sheffield 
plate. Fortnightly sales of antique furniture, pictures, china, 
and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for cash 
to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 


HURCOMBS, 


Piccadilly, W.1 


(Entrance: 1, Dover Street.) 


’Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 














Whitens Teeth | 


3 shades in 3 days 


To have teeth that gleam with dazzling whiteness, to have 
firm, pink gums, use the Kolynos Dry-Brush Technique—a 
half-inch on a dry brush morning and night. A technique 
- .» . exclusive with Kolynos because this dentifrice 
multiplies 25 times when it enters the mouth and becomes an 


sf say without hesitation antiseptic foam. This foam gets into every crevice and 


destroys the germs, the presence of which leads to tartar, stain, 





decay, ugly yellow teeth, and gum troubles. While brushing 
there are fe Ww , obacc OS | and for 3 hours afterwards this foam cleans teeth down to the 
naked white enamel without injury. | Change to Kolynos. 


In three days teeth will look whiter—fully 3 shades! Get 


that | appr coach | the high Kolynos from your Chemist to-day, or ie to yer 
* ept. le M 
standard attained by KO LYNOS London, W.CT 


BARNEYS TOBACCO” DENTAL CREAM ::.. 


That is the considered opinion, after extended trials with 
many brands, of a Barneys smoker, who writes from 
Thanet. “ The cheapest really good Tobacco on the 
market” is his description of Barneys. . . . He goes 
on to say: | 
“1 have made a series of tests and at the end of them I came 
“to this conclusion, I would rather smoke 2 ozs. of Barneys 
“a week and pay more than I would smoke 3 or 4 ozs. of a 
“ cheaper brand and pay less.” 
“I may add that my ‘trials’ with other Tobaccos were made 
“over a lengthy period in order to make a fair comparison 
“ith Barneys. I have tried many expensive brands, and 
“I say without hesitation that there are very few that can 
“approach the high standard attained by Barneys.” 


There are a few Tobaccos which stand out from all | 
the others—Tobaccos with reputations which are | 
world-wide. It is not a matter of price, though | 
| 
| 











they are mostly expensive. In its class, Barneys is 
undoubtedly cheap. Its fame, however, is explained 
by something apart from price-advantage : and that 
is . . . Barneys goodness, sheer goodness, honestly 
and consistently maintained. 





ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers, Write for Booklet. 


The Barneys “ EverFresu’’ Container 
conserves the goodness of good Tobacco 
in a way that no other method of 
packing can, 





Atmospheric pressure keeps the Tin scaled and 
locked, Until you release the vacuum by pulling 
the rubber Tab, Barneys is preserved in the condi- 
tion of its first freshness, immune from all the 
ill-effects of climate, time and transport. 





Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength m : H 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), 2 oz. 2/3, 4 0z. 4/6. )s The Beeston Boiler Co., = 


(169) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. () \ Beeston, Notts. 
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MINIMUM COST 


under the 
Minimum Premium With Profit Series 
ANNUAL CASH BONUS PLAN 
of the 
STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


£1,000 


life cover for a man aged 25 at a cost over 20 years 
of less than 


6d. per cent. per annum 
without making any allowance for income tax rebate. 





You realise, perhaps, the benefits of life assurance, but 
on account of the cost have found difficulty in effecting 
a policy of adequate amount. 

Is this not just the scheme to meet your needs? 


Write to-day for booklet “ A.C.19,” stating age next birthday, 
when full particulars applicable to your own case will gladly 
be sent you (without any obligation on your part). 


he STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON SSTABLIOEO DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw, 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET S 


EDINBURGH 


LIFE ASSURANCE AT 




















DO YOU KNOW ? 
THAT the Bible, the New Testament, or at 
least some one book of Holy Scripture, has been 


published or circulated by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in 638 different languages. 


THAT the books, whatever they cost, are sold 
at prices which the poorest can afford to pay,. 
so that everyone, at home and abroad, may be 
able to purchase at least a Gospel. 


THAT the foreign mission which you support 
draws on the Bible Society for nearly ail the 
Scriptures. it uses, and obtains them free of 
expense to itself. 


THAT a popular report of the Society’s world- 
wide work, called ‘* In the Mother Tongue,” was 
published on September 18th, and may be had at 
8d. post free. It is an inspiring book, which 
provides an excellent-antidcte against pessimism. 


THAT gifts will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, Londen, E.C. 4. 

















PETER 
ROBINSON 





Evening Clothes 
Cut and Tailored from fine quality Coatings. 
Made to Order or Ready-io-Il ear. 


DRESS SUITS. 


from 11 Gns. 
Ready-to-Wear. In fine quality Barathea Coating. 


Tailored to Order 


Dress Suits 10 Gns. 
» Coats 7 Gns. 
Trousers 47/6 


/ 


White Vests 15/- to 35/- 
Catalogue of MEN’S CLO?VIES sent on request. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street, W.1 
Telephone Number: MUSEUM 7700. 
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CLEAN BOWLED AT LAST! 


Classic leaves your pipe clean-bow'ed . , . and you—stumped for words 
to describe its mellow charm. Classic's cunning curly cut lets you enjoy 
its fine rich blend, magnificently matured and cool, to the bottcm of 
your pipe-bowl. Classic lets you go on smoking smoothly, evenly and 
with especial pleasure, ’til there’s nothing left to smoke. So reasonably 


priced, too ! 


q4 proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give by 
i Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every a? 


CLASSIC 


C Use - cur 


IO... 


2-02. TINS 1/8: I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR THE JAR). 
(GGUS COW CN. WEENEN 6 CO.. 10. (ee 



































CURTAINS é 
LOOSE COVERS 


STORYECSL™® Kensington High St..wa. 




















“STAR 
CRUISES 


Special Christmas 
Cruise to the 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
Dec. 19, visiting 
Ceuta (for Tet- 
uan), Palermo, 
Naples, Ville- 
franche (for Nice 
& Monte Carlo), 
Malaga & Lisbon. 
Also a 46-days’ 

cruise to the 

: WEST INDIES, 

- - Jan. 24th, 1931, 
calling at Las Palmas, Porto Rico, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Panama Canal, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Cuba, Nassau, Bermuda, Madeira. 


BY THE LUXURY CRUISING LINER 


“ ARANDORA STAR” 


No other liner afloat has such spacious, attractively 
furnished staterooms throughout as the “ Arandora 
Star.” 

Apply for illustrated cruising brochures of these and 
ali forthcoming cruises to the 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 
3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


(Gerrard 5671). Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal 


Tourist Agents, 
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News of the Week 


Imperial Preferential Tariffs 
R. BENNETT'S proposal for reciprocal preferences 
has been the engrossing political topic of the week. 
We have discussed it in a leading article, but will set down 
here some of the principal facts. We suggested last 
week that Mr. ‘Baldwin would find in Mr.’ Bennett’s 
scheme, which is supported by the Prime Ministers of 
all the Dominions, a godsend. Evidently that is- his 
own view. The turn of events has released him from all 
his major anxieties and made the business of leading 
his Party vastly easier than it was. At one swoop he 
has been relieved of the Referendum (which was never 
more than an expedient for preventing a Beaverbrook 
revolt inside the Party) and, better still, has been relieved 
from the pressure of various other rebels who have been 
demonstrating on his flank. Of course some discontent 
remains, but if it is to receive no’ better expression 
than was given to it by Lord Brentford, who on 
Wednesday spoke disparagingly of Mr. Baldwin’s adoption 








of the wheat Quota, Mr. Baldwin may indeed congratu- 
late himself. If it came to choosing between Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Brentford, most of Mr. Baldwin’s enemies 
would suddenly appear as his enthusiastic friends, 
* * * * 

The Government and the Dominions 

If, as we hope, the Government will patiently and with 
good temper discuss with the Dominion Representatives 
every detail of the Preference proposal, a great deal will 
be gained, even in the event of a total failure to 
reach an agreement upon a tariff scheme as_ such. 
On Monday the Government let it be known that they 
accepted the principle that where any tariff is in existence 
in this country the Preferences which are now given to the 
Dominions will not be abolished, so long as the tariff itself 
remains. Nothing less, surely, could have been expected. 
Under the inspiration of Mr. Snowden, the Government 
are behaving as a body of determined Free Traders, but 
from that point of view a Preference is always a desirable 
thing wherever a tariff exists, because it is a partial or 
local breaking-away from the tariff and therefore an 
approximation to Free Trade. 

* * * + 

Frankly, we do not believe that there is the least 
chance of any agreement between the Government and 
the Dominions if Preferences are to be the principal cement 


of Imperial union. But there is no reason in the world 


why there should not be agreement if both sides 
recognize that there are many kinds of cement. There is 
the more reason for describing this as practicable, because 
the failure of the British revenue to come up to 
expectations so far this year has brought the Government 
visibly nearer to the necessity of more tariffs for revenue 
purposes. No Free Trader in his senses has ever 
objected to tariffs when they were proved necessary for 
revenue. If more tariffs have to come, then we should 
prefer a flat rate—say, such a ten per cent. all-round 
tariff as was recently proposed by Mr. Hubert Henderson 
—to specialized tariffs which would open the way to 
every kind of haggling and intriguing, with the consequent 
friction and ill-will. With a flat-rate tariff the Lobbies 
would be kept clear of the scouts and touts of every 
industry who would try to buttonhole Members of 
Parliament and make out the best case for their own 
industries at the expense of other industries. 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin 

No wonder that Mr. Baldwin is in high spirits. It had 
been suggested that he should make a speech before 
the opening of Parliament, but so wonderful an imme- 
diate opportunity for rehabilitating himself was not to 
be missed, and accordingly he has issued two written 
statements. In the first, which was rushed out immedi- 
ately after Mr. Bennett had made his offer, he said 
that the speeches of the Dominion Prime Ministers 
were “among the most momentous declarations in the 
history of our Imperial relations.” “I say without 
hesitation,” he went on, “that the great principle of 
Imperial Preference is one to which we must and do 
subscribe, and I heartily endorse Mr. Scullin’s statement 
that it is our duty to aflirm not only the maintenance of 
that principle, but also the extension of its operation. 
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The policy of Empire Free Trade has been condemned 
as being outside the realms of practical politics. ... 
Therefore, I say now, with a full sense of responsibility, 
that whatever the Socialist Government may do, the 
Conservative Party accepts the principle put forward 
with such weight and unanimity.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s second statement, published in the 
papers of Thursday, is a whole Conservative programme. 
It avoids any phrase about the taxation of food, but it 
clearly implies the necessity of such taxation where 
other means of Imperial economic union are inadequate. 
The main points in the programme are national economy, 
reduction of taxation, reform of Unemployment Insurance, 
an emergency tariff for shielding the producer till a more 
scientific tariff can be framed, guaranteed prices for 
wheat, a tax on foreign malting barley, prevention of 
dumping and a definite market for home and Empire 
wheat. Mr. Baldwin emphasizes the importance of the 
Quota system and, for the rest, makes it quite plain 
that the pledges of a Referendum and a second General 
Election have been superseded by events. 

* * * * 
The Quota System 

On Tuesday the Heads of the Delegations to the 
Imperial Conference referred the wheat Quota to an 
informal Committee, and the same day this Committee 
agreed that it was feasible. This evidently is a hopeful 
line of inquiry, for it is well known that the Quota has 
already been accepted by the Government. The alacrity 
of the Heads of Delegations in tackling the wheat Quota is 
explained in part by the state of the Canadian wheat 
market. The Canadian Wheat Pool has already advanced 
60 cents a bushel to the growers, and the market price of 
wheat is now as low as 673. That leaves a very small 
margin for paying for storage and mecting the other costs 
of the Pool and still providing a profit. 

* * * * 
Empire Free Trade 

As for the sadly shorn policy of Empire Free Trade, 
little now remains to distinguish it from what is common 
to Mr. Baldwin and the Dominions except the emphasis 
upon the taxation of food and the proposal for Free Trade 
with the Colonies. All this is a very foolish remnant. 
Tariffs are indispensable in the Colonies for revenue. Lord 
Beaverbrook, not content with suggesting that the 
Colonial Governments should be deprived of their obvious 
source of income, would shatter a very old Imperial tra- 
dition by depriving foreigners of the right to trade in the 
Colonies on equal terms with the British. What inter- 
national recriminations such a step would cause no one can 
say. The position of the Empire would in any case be much 
less comfortable than it is now. 

* * # * 
Germany 

The German people continue their struggle to determine 
the precise importance which is to be attached to the 
Nazi movement. President von Hindenburg as _ usual 
stands firm. An appeal was made to him to pardon 
the Reichswehr oflicers who were convicted of treason 
by the Supreme Court at Leipzig, but he has bluntly 
refused to do so. He has given the sound constitutional 
reason that the Army js the servant of the State, and 
that at a time of political unrest it is particularly important 
to secure the subordination to the civil Government of 
every oflicer. On Monday the new Reichstag met with 
better hopes of a tolerable time for Dr. Briining than 
seemed at all probable after the General Election. There 
is not much doubt that the financial saving proposed 
by the Government will be effected, and that the Govern- 
ment will be able to preserve the principle that reckless- 


os 
ness in Germany’s relations with other countries 
can only do great injury to the national credit. Heyy 


Curtius, the Foreign Minister, is in fact in a stronger 
position than he was, and, so far as he can, he will continue 
the famous Stresemann policy. Obviously the Govern- 
ment could not have thus gained moral strength without 
the help of the Socialists. This help has been given much 
more freely than had been foreseen. 

* * * * 

Hostile demonstrations were expected both inside and 
outside the Reichstag when the session opened on Monday, 
and the Nazis and the Communists behaved according 
to plan. Inside, those rivals glowered at one another and 
exchanged taunts. Although the Nazi uniform is 
illegal in Prussia, all members of the Party arrived in 
their brown shirts with Sam Browne belts, covered by 
greatcoats. Apparently they trusted to their Parlia- 
mentary immunity as soon as they were inside the 
Reichstag, and this was not a misplaced confidence. 
The Times correspondent says that among the reporters 
summoned to the tribune was one Nazi. When the 
brown shirt was seen upon the official benches, the 
spectacle was solemnly saluted by upraised Nazi arms. 
Outside the Reichstag there was rioting such as has not 
occurred in Germany for several years. There was a 
dead set against those shop-keepers who are Jews or 
are merely reputed to be Jews. Many shop windows 
were broken and individual shop-keepers were hunted 


and insulted. 
2 * * * 


If this sort of pogrom is to be characteristic of German 
Fascism, there could not possibly be a worse sign. Herr 
Hitler, however, has discreetly repudiated all respon- 
sibility. He says that his Party is highly disciplined, 
and that any Fascists who behaved as the crowds behaved 
on Monday would be punished. He puts the blame 
entirely on the Communists, who, he says, have acted 
as agents provocateurs. On the other hand, the police 
are satisfied that all the persons they arrested were 
Nazis, or sympathizers with the Nazi movement. The 
tide of nervousness in France naturally flows in response 
to the fatal attractive forces of these German portents. 
Besides the Nazis there is the Stahlhelm, whose recent 
parades showed it to be more efficient than was 
supposed. This is the force supporting the more old- 
fashioned German Nationalism. Meanwhile, it is at 
least a favourable symptom that some outside observers 
are quietly convinced of the ability of German reason 
to pull the country through. The United States has 
just lent Germany £25,000,000. Dr. Briining will be 
greatly helped by this money. It will make it practicable 
for him to redeem the large floating debt, and the value 
of the mark ought also to improve. 

* * * * 
India 

The Congress leaders in India have announced their 
intention of setting up “ Courts ” which would operate 
side by side with the ordinary legal Courts. These 
voluntary Courts would be for trials both civil and 
criminal, and the proposal is that those who do not 
recognize their judgments shall be boycotted. The 
whole project is irrational, but that is not to say that it 
may not be a serious impediment to administration in 
India—and that no doubt is what it is designed for. 
The Government of India on Friday, October 10th, 
issued a new Ordinance enabling Provincial Governments 
more easily to grapple with subversive propaganda. 
The primary object was to enable the Bombay 
Government to suppress the new campaign for the 
non-payment of taxes in Gujarat. On Wednesday in 
Bombay City the police carried out the most elaborate 
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“round-up ” of Congress organizations that India has 
seen for a very long time. 

* * * * 
‘R101’ and Airship Policy 

The memorial service at St. Paul’s for the forty-eight 
victims of ‘R101’ was a ceremony of unsurpassed beauty, 
and nothing could have been more moving than the 
service When the bodies were laid in one grave at 
Cardington. Lord Amulree has been appointed Air 
Minister to succeed Lord Thomson. He has had great 
experience of judicial inquiries and arbitrations, and will 
bean admirable head of the inquiry into the loss of ‘R101.’ 
This is a very important task, as it may determine the 
future of airship policy. This is a sufficient reason for 
the choice of Lord Amulree, though he is seventy years 
old. If the inquiry proves that there are strains and 
stresses from the weather which lighter-than-air machines 
cannot be expected always to resist, there will be a clear 
case for suspending the present airship policy. If, on the 
other hand, there is a reasonable expectation of over- 
coming all difficulties,it may be taken for granted that 
the risks to life, however terrible, in the intervening 
period will be cheerfully accepted. What is almost 
indecent is that before the justification of a continued 
airship policy can be said to be clear, some newspapers 
should be publishing articles saying, in effect, that a 
refusal to “ carry on” would be a proof that Englishmen 
no longer belonged to the bulldog breed. 

* * * * 
The Labour Party Conference 

On Friday, October 10th, the Labour Party Conference 
listened to a very able address by the Minister of 
Transport. It marked the passage from the old form 
of Socialism to the new. In explaining his scheme 
for the co-ordination of London traffic, Mr. Morrison 
said that commercial management must be combined 
with public ownership. The management would 
be in the hands of a few persons chosen for their 
business ability so that the day-to-day work might be 
“yun in a business spirit and be free from political 
control.” No member of the Party which created 
the Central Electricity Board has any right to object to 
this principle. There was a time when the public was 
best served in London by free competition, but now the 
congestion is so great that duplications of services are 
an increasing obstruction. 

* * * * 

Mr. Morrison declared that the empty seat in a train 
or omnibus had to be paid for by Capital either in the 
shape of bad services and bad vehicles or by the 
passengers in the shape of unnecessarily high fares, 
It may be true that the provision of empty seats is the 
* economics of Bedlam,” but the real reason why people 
rejoice at empty seats is not that they hate their own 
kind, but that in many trains when all the seats are 
full the discomfort is very great. If every seat had 
arms so that no person could trespass on the space of 
another the improvement would be great. 

* * * * 


The Totalisator 

No one could have thought that gambling would 
spread appreciably under a Labour Government, yet this 
seems to be happening. Probably the Government have 
no direct responsibility ; the fact seems rather to be that 
a loophole has been discovered in the Act of Parliament 
which set up the Totalisator. When the Totalisator Bill 
was being debated in the House of Commons, Major 
Glyn and others guaranteed that the Totalisator would 
be used only for ready-money betting on the race-courses. 
So far so good, for there can be no doubt that the Totali- 


sator has made betting on race-courses more seemly as 
well as much fairer. But now the officials of the Totalisator 
are receiving money through the post for the placing 
of bets. Such a thing was never foreseen, and if 
there is to be no check upon it this new form of 
betting may become a tremendous business. Perhaps 
there can be no check before a legal ruling is sought upon 
the subject. Those who are using the Totalisator in this 
new way argue that they are merely posting their money, 
not to an ordinary bookmaker who keeps on the right 
side of the law only by confining himself to credit betting, 
but to an organization whose ready-money transactions 
are admittedly legal. 


* * * o 


It is not said that the authorities of the Totalisator 
invited this development. Very likely some ingenious 
person detected the weak spot in the Act and sent his 
money through the post to the Totalisator to test the 
possibilities. The staff of the Totalisator, in that case, 
may have felt that it had no right to refuse the money. 
We have no objection at all to the Totalisator prospering 
at the expense of the bookmaker ;_ but if this means that 
the Totalisator is going before long to have a turnover of 
millions we feel strongly that the State ought to receive 
its share. Gambling is the greatest of modern luxuries, 
and, as such, ought to be heavily taxed and proportion- 
ately discouraged. Mr. Snowden, presumably on moral 
grounds, repudiated all claim on behalf of the Treasury 
to revenue derived from betting. Under the Totalisator 
system race-courses are being greatly and most creditably 
improved, and money is also given to charities. But we 
must still ask the question, ‘What about the State ?” 
We have derived such information as we have on 
this subject from the Manchester Guardian, but it is 
patently a question which ought to be more widely 
discussed. 

* * * * 


The American Gangsters 

The notorious gangster Jack Diamond, who is said 
to be dying from shots received by him from rival 
gangsters, deserves sympathy so far as it is legitimate 
to sympathize with an unquestionable scoundrel. To 
the last he has preserved the code of his profession and 
refused to say who his attackers were. That was to be 
expected ; but he attracts sympathy for a more cogent 
reason. It is evident now that he was glad to leave his 
own country and come to Europe not to escape the 
police, but to escape assassination. The American police 
fail in an extraordinary number of cases to arrest 
criminals or to establish a case against those who are 
arrested. When Diamond came to Europe he was 
regarded as an undesirable immigrant in all the countries 
which he visited, but the American police would not 
state a case against him. He was, however, sent back 
to the United States and in Philadelphia he virtually 
invited the police to arrest him—because prison is the 
safest place for anyone under threat of assassination. The 
police would not do this and he went obscurely to New 
York, where he stayed in a small hotel. The assassins, 
however, had tracked him down. The rest we 
know. Such treatment of any man puts a premium on 
murder. 

* % * x 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday, 
104; on Wednesday week, 104}; a year ago, 1062; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91{; on 
Wednesday week, 92x.d.; a year ago, 85x.d.; Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 79}; on Wednesday 
week, 793}; a year ago, 74. 
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Imperial Economics 


HETHER Mr. Bennett’s statement at the Imperial 

Conference last week be regarded from the point 

of view of the Protectionist or from that of the Free 

Trader, it was of first-class importance. It was one of 

those declarations which have within them the capacity 
to reshape the whole course of politics. 

Mr. Bennett’s offer brings the nation much nearer 
to the plain issue of food taxes or no food taxes. Those 
who remember the struggle over Tariff Reform between 
1903 and 1906 will not face lightheartedly the prospect 
of another such distracting dispute. If the pressure 
of events during the next few weeks is too much for the 
Government they may decide that their best tactics 
will be to court a General Election sooner than they 
would otherwise have dreamed of. For our part, we 
should regret a General Election earlier than need be, 
because we are confident that a satisfactory Indian 
settlement is more likely to be obtained under a Labour 
Government than under any other. This is true for 
several reasons; but one reason alone is decisive. If, 
as a result of the Round Table Conference, the Govern- 
ment fecl themselves compelled on some _ particular 
point to say “no,” they will be able to rely on the 
support of the other Parties. If another Party were 
in power it would not be able so to rely upon the support 
of a Labour Opposition. 

The facts of the moment are too plainly significant 
to be ignored. Mr. Bennett, backed by the Prime 
Ministers of all the other Dominions, has already wrought 
great changes. For one thing, Empire Free Trade 
(at all events in its original form) is dead. We write 
thus guardedly, because Lord Beaverbrook frequently 
complains that his policy is deliberately misrepresented 
—but we shall come to that later. Another change 
is that the Referendum is also dead—having been made 
entirely unnecessary by Mr. Baldwin’s jubilant manifesto 
which followed hot upon Mr. Bennett’s offer. 

In spite of the tendency of the Trade Union economists 
to dabble in Protection, the most powerful Cabinet 
Ministers evidently remain Free Traders. <As_ such, 
they would naturally like to declare without a moment’s 
delay their complete disbelief in Mr. Bennett’s policy 
of reciprocal Preferences throughout the Empire, because 
it is also a policy of tariffs against the rest of the world. 
But they must be conscious, as a mere matter of strategy, 
of the highly regrettable results which might follow 
from immediately saying non possumus and sending 
the Dominion Prime Ministers home empty. We have 
no access to official secrets, but we should be surprised 
to learn that there are not divided counsels upon this 
subject in the Cabinet. Mr. Snowden, who is a professor 
of the uncompromising word, might be expected, if he 
were left to himself, to say at once non possumus. Other 
Ministers, however, are presumably well aware of the 
unpleasantness which might arise within the Imperial 
family party if a bald negation was chosen as the best 
method. 

There is, therefore, more likely to be—indeed there 
are already signs of this—a decision to discuss Imperial 
Preference with the Dominion Prime Ministers until 
the policy falls of its own weight. Although we dislike 
tariffs, it seems to us that there is much more to be 
said for a patient discussion, hedged about by as little 
prejudice as may be, than for any other policy which 
the Government could possibly adopt. After all, if it 
is true, as is often said, that Great Britain does not 
know enough about the Dominions and their needs, 
it is equally true that the Dominions have all too few 


——____. 
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opportunities of understanding British needs. The 
Government are entitled to think that when Mr. Bennett 
declared that his motto was “ Canada first,” he meant 
it in the too ample sense that it placed Great Britain 
second. , 

If the Government come to terms with the Dominion 
Prime Ministers on Imperial Preference, it will be a 
miracle. But in any attempt to predict the future, it 
must be remembered that if there should be no miracle 
the Government would be by no means inconsolable, 
They would then approach a General Election upon 
what they undoubtedly would consider very favourable 
ground—the question of food taxes. The clash would 
come between two Parties both confident of success. 
Those who want to take a judicial view of the situation 
—whatever their economic prepossessions may be— 
will do well to remember at this point that although 
there seems to be an overwhelming demand for fiscal 
reform such signs are often misleading. One reason 
for this is that the attackers are more clamorous than 
the defenders. Another reason is that the London 
Press is by no means representative of the north of 
England, where there is a traditional hatred of food 
taxes. Between 1903 and 1906, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
was completely deceived. Judging by the London 
Press he felt sure that he was winning, and the lesson 
which the General Election of 1906 taught him was a 
painful shock. 

Mr. Bennett’s speech at the Imperial Conference was 
not quite clear, but it has since become established that 
when he proposed Preferences in Canada for Great Britain 
and for all the other Dominions “ based on the addition 
of a 10 per cent. increase on prevailing general tariffs,” 
he did not mean a rise of ten points (thus raising a 30 per 
cent. duty to a 40 per cent. duty) but only a rise of 10 per 
cent. on the existing general rates. In the case of a tariff of 
30 per cent., the figure would be raised to 33 per cent., 
not to 40 per cent. Moreover, it seems now that Mr. 
Bennett took the figure of 10 per cent. merely as a 
starting point for discussion. This admission that he has 
no fixed opinion is an invitation to the kind of frank dis- 
cussion which the Government would do well to encourage. 
There are, as a matter of fact, many means besides 
tariffs of giving a Preference. There are Import Boards 
and bulk purchases—though we hope that these will not 
be adopted ; there are the Quota and the allocation of 
production (by which the various parts of the Empire 
would produce by arrangement that which they could 
produce most efficiently); and there are endless _possi- 
bilities on the lines of the Anglo-Argentine Trade Agree- 
ment and the Anglo-German Treaty of 1924. 

It is legitimate to hope that there might be really 
fruitful results from a comprehensive and wisely guided 
discussion. The results would, in these circumstances, 
be a mosaic. But that might very well be the best kind 
of agreement, for the proper test when opinions are dia- 
metrically opposed is not that anyone should be completely 
satisfied but that nobody should be dissatisfied. We 
happen to be among those who cannot see at present 
that Great Britain would be helped by what Canada is 
offering. The Canadian tariff was recently raised against 
Great Britain by Mr. Bennett’s Government, and now the 
suggestion is that the tariff against foreigners should be 
still further raised, and that it should be somewhat 
lowered in favour of Great Britain and the Dominions. 
But what if, as the net result of these manipulations, the 
tariff wall was still too high for British manufacturers 
to climb? It is obvious that the wall cannot be made 
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particularly easy for the British to climb, as then the 
Canadian manufacturers would have a grievance. In 
such circumstances as these, Preference by allocation 
seems distinctly better than Preference by tariff. Besides, 
Mr. Bennett’s scheme in its present form would upset 
the recent arrangement with Argentina. 

The Free Trade case against such a policy as Mr. 
Bennett’s has much more weight in it than is allowed 
by those who in the present economic distress think that 
any change is better than none. It is a tall order to ask 
the British people to reduce their foreign trade and to 
impose taxes on foreign food in return for advantages 
which are not very clear. Foreign trade is, after all, 
the greater part of our trade. If that is to be restricted, 
the restriction will inevitably affect our shipping trade, 
our investments abroad, and our banking system which 
has made London the money centre of the world. 

Now a few words about Lord Beaverbrook’s position. 


When he launched his policy and named it “ Empire 
Free Trade,” it was generally understood to mean 
Free Trade within the Empire and a wall of tariffs all 
round the Empire protecting it from outside competition. 
That is exactly what the name implied. In his latest 
exposition Lord Beaverbrook says that he means a 
“limited partnership ’’ between Great Britain and the 
Dominions (expressed chiefly by Preferences), Free Trade 
with the British Colonies, and tariffs, including food 
tariffs, against the rest of the world. Thus, he has followed 
the course of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ; he has changed 
a Zollverein into a scheme of Tariff Reform. Nevertheless, 
the original title of the party remains. It is this which is 
so misleading. No doubt Lord Beaverbrook keeps Free 
Trade within the Empire as his ultimate ideal, but for 
practical purposes, so far as we understand him, he is at one 
with Mr. Bennett and Mr. Baldwin. The only difference 
is that he does not think that Mr. Baldwin is in earnest. 


The Truth About The Cost of Living 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


NHERE are two mysteries which puzzle the patient 
Briton; he broods over them in his less elastic 
moods, he sometimes curses them, but he never really 
tries to understand either the Cost of Living Mystery or 
the Mystery of the Weather. He sees that day after day 
the Meteorological Office forecast predicts conditions 
which do not occur; he does not consider that the pre 
diction is for the next few hours after its issue—not after 
its appearance in the morning newspapers. If he does 
not during the day get the weather prophesied, he 
grumbles, not realizing that he has had it—during the 
night. Nor is he more rational about the Cost of Living, 
though here the Board of Trade must be blamed in part 
for his mystification. Every now and then he reads that 
the cost of living has gone down. Perhaps his pay goes 
down in consequence. A large number of persons em- 
ployed by public authorities are still given a bonus which 
varies according to prices in the wholesale markets. There 
lies the weakness of the plan. It is hard not to feel 
sympathy with a family which finds its weekly house- 
keeping allowance reduced and fails to get perceptibly 
better value for its money in the shops. 

Yct the reason for this failure is simple. One must not 
lay all the blame upon the “ greedy shopkeeper.” Often 
the drop in a wholesale price, though it may sound large 
to the uninitiated, is too small to allow of any reduction in 
the retail charge for small quantities. Often, if reduction 
‘an be made, time must pass before the old stocks have 
been got rid of. Pretty frequently, too, shopkeepers keep 
to themselves the whole advantage of a lower wholesale 
price. Fluctuations in flour, for example, have to be very 
marked before they are reflected in the baker’s book. 
Again, fruit may be plentiful in the orchards or the 
fields, but it is seldom cheap. It pays a fruiterer better, it is 
less trouble to him, to sell a small quantity at rather a 
high price than a large quantity at a low one. From one 
or other of these causes the Board of Trade announce- 
ments that living is cheaper have a way of appearing 
delusive. Most people deride them, as they deride the 
weather forecasts. As for those whose wage is docked on 
this account, they unfortunately have the impression 
that they are the victims of fraud. 

The latest announcement of a fall and the prominence 
which newspapers have given to checring statements by 
provision merchants have set many people, especially 
women, asking what the articles really are that have gone 
down. Careful inquiry among shoppers of varying social 
grades show that, for one thing, bacon has certainly 


become cheaper. This is due partly to the ceasing of the 
summer demand for cold ham ;_ there is always a seasonal 
drop at this time of year. But the present reduction in 
bacon prices cannot be accounted for sufficiently by that. 
Canned fruits have also become decidedly cheaper, some 
of them by as much as 3d. or 4d. a tin. Bread is 
fractionally less. Butter and sugar in the wholesale 
market fetch lower prices, but the purchaser notices little, 
if any, change. FEiggs are dearer, as they are always 
when colder weather makes fowls less regular in laying. 
Fresh fruit varies so much in different districts that it 
rannot be taken into the reckoning. The result of a 
general survey, so far as it is possible, suggests that the 
housekeeper’s indignant (or amused) denial of a reduction 
during the past twelvemonths of 13.3 per cent. in her 
weekly purchases is not without justification. 

In many households this may be the shopper’s own 
fault. As an article in our last week’s issue suggested, the 
English put up with poor food and high charges in their 
hotels because they think it bad form to protest. That 
same shyness or snobbishness makes most of them pay 
whatever they are asked to pay in shops. They do not 
like to inquire why articles are not cheaper than they were 
before the Cost of Living figure was lowered. They 
grumble to each other; they denounce “ profiteering ” 
and middlemen—sometimes quite unjustly. But they 
pay. Perhaps they might be bolder if they could feel 
more certain that they were being overcharged. The 
Spectator has always been of opinion that the Con- 
sumers’ Council which the Government intend to set up 
will find publicity its most effective weapon. If it were 
to issue weekly statements showing what are the reason- 
able retail prices for all staple foods, and advising pur- 
chasers not to pay more, they would do a most valuable 
service. It would have to be done very carefully ;_ it 
would have to avoid the slightest suspicion of unfairness 
towards the shopkeeper. If it became known as a guide 
to be relied on, many an anomaly could be abolished, 
many a customer emboldened to say, “ No, I shall go 
elsewhere.”’ It is not enough for newspaper headings to 
say, as they did last week: “Cuts not low enough in 
shops.’ When these are quoted, the shopkeeper retorts 
with a sneer at “ journalists who know everything.” Some 
official statement is required, something that will in time 
have almost the force of law. 

This would not, of course, bring back les neiges d’antan. 
It would hardly help us to recover the cheap fresh fruit 
we once enjoyed. Strawberries used to be sold at fow 
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pence, threepence, even twopence a pound. Rarely do 
they sell now at less than a shilling. Greengages, at the 
time when the slum doctor in a Shaw play recommended 
them as fa cheap remedy for consumption, could be 
bought for fourpence or fivepence, sometimes less. ‘Where 
are they now? Only in the most expensive shops. They 
seem to have gone out of cultivation in England, so far 
as growing for commerce is concerned, and for some 
reason the French or Spanish supplies have not been on 
offer this year. English eating pears, again, are scarcely 
seen—for the reason mainly that growers will not take the 
necessary trouble to produce fine qualities and grade them. 
Grading is still in its infancy with us. So is the marketing 
of fruits. Among the 146 co-operative societies recog- 
nized by the National Farmers’ Union not one deals with 


fruit. Thus a short time ago the price of plums in the 
North of England was a shilling a pound, while in Kent 
they lay on the ground or rotted on the trees “ because it 
was not worth while to gather them.” A great fuss was 
made this year over the ““ dumping ” by Dutch growers of 
black-currant pulp for jam.. Why do not our farmers 
pulp their currants instead of complaining? It is a 
cheap and rapid process, and for pulp there»is always a 
sale. 

Even here the Consumers’ Council might help by sug- 
gestion and advice. But its main duty at first will be to 
make sure that the cuts in wholesale prices are passed on 
to the customers in shops. Then the Cost of Living index 
may become a useful reality and cease to be regarded either 
as a joke or a fraud. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[We publish below the first of our new series of articles, in which men and women of the younger generation have been invited 


to express their criticisms of organized religion. 


= : : : aoe 
Zach article will he answered the following week from the Christian standpoint, 


Mr. J. D. Bernal, Lecturer in Structural Crystallography at Cambridge, will be answered next week by Dr. N. P. Williams, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford.] 


Itreligion 


By J. D. 


“The soul is born first in those moments I told you of. It has 
a slow and dark birth more mysterious than the birth of the body. 
When the soul of a man is born in this country there are nets flung 
at it to hold it back from flight. You talk to me of nationality, 
language, religion. I shall try to fly by those nets.” 
—JameEs Joyce, Portrait of the Artist asa Young Man. 
T HE rejection of faith is as definite, as ineluctable a 
fact as its acceptance; but it is one even more 
difficult to explain. The outer, rational reasons are as 
irrelevant as those of the apologists of religion; the 
real reasons are locked in our experience, incommunicable-. 
To each one of us our way of life is simple and inevitable, 
Other ways of thinking, feeling and action are impossible 
for us. They can be understood, at most felt 
sympathetically, but they cannot be accepted and lived, 
But while belief is formulable and familiar, unbelief, 
which is only beginning to free itself from its obsession— 
opposition to religion—has still no form. Its spirit is 
elusive, and can hardly be known without an experience, 
of which the first condition is the abandonment of faith. 
Why does religion seem to those outside it incredible, 
fantastic and barbarous? It is strange to watch the 
tenacity with which men cling to beliefs completely out 
of harmony with the knowledge on which their practical 
lives are based. Fearful of losing something which 
supported their parents’ and their own childhood, they 
clutch at every sophistical argument which will enable 
them to preserve the forms of ancient thought, while 
profiting from the results of a totally incompatible 
system. The present supposed reconciliation of science 
and religion is nothing but an attempt to persuade 
those who wish to be persuaded that the process of 
intellectualization of the fundamental concepts of science 
—forgetful of Occam’s razor—will incorporate any or 
all the varieties of imaginative thinking that go under 
the name of religion. Science does not destroy religious 
faith by simple logical contradicticn ; it undermines it 
by the continuous advance of its method. The scientific 
method is incompatible with the religious attitude. It 
brings to those who use it an intellectual satisfaction 
deeper than that of faith. It can criticize religion, but 
religion can find no place for it in its scheme. 


The scientific apologists of religion, mostly 
mathematicians and physicists, usually forget the 
increasingly damaging historical and __ psychological 


criticism to which it is being subjected. For even if on 
some metaphysical ground the faiths could be made 
acceptable, by their works in these days they would 
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stand condemned. Consider, for example, what 
Christianity has offered in the past and what it offers 
now. There was a time when the Church contained in 
itself all the strength and beauty and knowledge that 
survived the inner decay of the Roman empire. The 
Church could count on the loyalty and full service of 
the best men of the time. Then it was humane, 
enlightened, and a leader of civilization. Where is it 
now? It lives with its old faith and fervour only in 
those countrysides that in their ways of life and thought 
still remain in the Dark Ages. Everywhere else it has 
lost its lead. Its disunited fragments still wield political 
power, but negatively, in self-preservation. We must 
except the Catholic Church, which is rapidly becoming 
the only effective moral safeguard of capitalist reaction. 
But the churches originate no new ideas, create no art, 
repel all the best minds and hold men only by their 
tradition, a dead thing storing centuries of past beauty. 

The commercial and_ industrial revolutions have 
transformed religion from a corporate inspiration into 
a personal means of escape. The religious of to-day, 
are those who cannot accept the intolerable conditions 
of modern life, and are not bold or disinterested enough 
to strive to change them. Personal religion for the 
poor is an acceptance of injustice with a vague hope of 
divine patronage; for the rich, a salving of conscience 
with futile or harmful good works. 

In the past both those who found belief in Christian 
dogma impossible, and those who were critical of the 
governance of the Church in worldly matters, still sup- 
ported religion as the only source and safeguard of 
morals—other people’s morals. But now morals—as 
miracles before them—afford a far better reason for 
rejecting Christianity than for retaining it. The building 
of Christian morals was a great achievement. The 
destruction of local and tribal religions in the period of 
the empires had left the Western world demoralized 
as never before. From this chaos the Church managed 
by a difficult fusion of Hellenism and Semitism with a 
few of the less subversive teachings of Jesus, to evolve a 
morality coherent and complete enough to control and 
direct the development of mediaeval civilization. But 
the economic and intellectual changes heralded by the 
Renaissance have made this static morality both useless 
and dangerous. To the complex social and economic 
problems of to-day it offers no solutions and is a mere 
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excuse for inaction or palliative methods. In personal 
morality, especially in sexual matters, Christianity 
appears in the light of modern knowledge to_be definitely 
perverted, and to be responsible for multitudes of miser- 
able and distorted lives. The whole basis of Christian 
ethics: sin, repentance, forgiveness ; redemption, sacri- 
fice and sacrament ; judgment, reward and punishment, 
is now seen to be a brilliantly intuitive solution of the 
psychological problem of guilt; and thus from being 
part of the real world it becoiies a phantasy that has 
outlived its usefulness. 

But the chief field of conflict between religion and 
modern ideas lies in education. In an ideal education 
as we see it now, the child must grow freely in an environ- 
ment so conditioned that it learns to face all problems, 
material or psychological, eagerly, without fear or pre- 
conceptions. To deprive it of this ability, to instil 
hampering dogmas and submissions, is a personal cruelty 
and must be socially disastrous for generations that will 
have to solve problems to which ours are as child’s play. 
Here it is not a question as to whether we can adher2 to 
religion or not but whether we can tolerate its existence. 
If the churches insist, as they seem to be insisting, on 
the control of sexual life and of education and on an 
acceptance of the present economic system, then those 
whose loyalties lie with the scientific advance of mankind 
must step out of their way to destroy religion or be crushed 
by it. 

It is not sufficient merely to reject religion. After all 
that may be said against it, it exists, and in its own way 
fills and supports life. If to reject it as intellectually 
untenable and morally worthless left us helpless, empty 
and alone in the face of a hostile world, then its accept- 
ance might not be the worse alternative. In the last 
resort the religious say: you may not like us but you 
‘cannot do without us. The challenge is being met. 
Steadily, imperceptibly, there is growing up a mode of 
thinking and feeling too sceptical to be called a faith 
but for which men can live and work and fight. What 
do we live by who scorn tradition and refuse the con- 
solations of religion? We know, but we cannot say ; 
but only point to the way we have travelled and the 
sources of our strength. 

Science is a subtle mistress who pretends to be our 
servant. On the surface science gives us only a means, 
the most effective available means, of satisfying our 
desires. It cannot create values, but it can, and always 
does, suggest them. In satisfying or in failing to satisfy 
our desires, it shows them to us in a new light, enhancing 
or diminishing them. The values change, and others 
come by abstraction from the scientific method itself. 
Men cannot deal dispassionately, patiently, impersonally 
with the problems of the laboratory, they cannot be 
prepared not only to find but to seek for the destruction 
of their hopes, without carrying some of that spirit 
into their own lives. And the world of personal experi- 
ence, the world of society and politics so envisaged, 
becomes something very different from the world of 
primitive feeling or conventional judgment. Perhaps 
it is a harder and more complex world, but one which 
understanding has robbed of fear. 

The scientific outlook is set against illusion, the holding 
a thing true because we wish it so. It is the essentially 
illusory character of religion that makes it finally mad- 
missible. Science has its own illusions; every hypothesis 
is somewhat illusory, but against it is always sct the 
critical test of verification. There is no resting-place 
of belief. We know that what we know is probably 
not true, and that it is our task to find its error if we 
can. But if science robs us of illusion it gives us power, 


a power only accidentally limited by the shortness of 
man’s life and of the tradition of knowledge. The 
primitive need for religion has come from the ineluctable 
accidents of human existence: rain and drought; pain 
and disease and death. Before these, men have resigned 
themselves in suppliant submission to higher powers. 
But to science these are but so many problems to be 
attacked and some day solved. There is nothing sacred 
in our sufferings. We avert what we can and make the 
best of the inevitable, only hoping that from it may come 
some knowledge to help others to avoid what we have 
undergone. 

The power and understanding of science cannot but 
extend into the human world and so take morals into 
its sphere. Morals must always remain largely conven- 
tional; but we can no longer accept the sanction of a 
tradition unsupported by experiment. Gradually an 
experimental, social and personal morality is being 
built up on the basis of the accepted code, but differing 


.from it entirely in spirit. It admits nothing as inherently 


wrong; it is dispassionate and open, there is no need 
for secrecy or hypocrisy since here is no praise or blame. 
Passions such as resentment or jealousy are not denied, 
but they cannot be justified, and lose much of their 
lasting efficacy. In living experimentally there must be 
mistakes and tragedies ; but even these are not useless : 
and however difficult and dangerous life becomes it is 
at least an art more interesting and more inspiring than 
the submissive following of the path of virtue. 

As the tradition of science increases, each individual 
contribution becomes more closely merged in it, and the 
feeling of disinterested loyalty grows and spreads beyond 
the borders of science. Personal, family, national 
loyalties become more and more meaningless. The 
scientists do not wish to rule the world, but they will 
not always tolerate being ruled by greedy and stupid 
people and by their ancient and infantile institutions 
Ultimately they must turn to a State like Russia, to 
which progress is a deliberate, experimental adventure 
instead of a belated and reluctant acceptance of inevitable 
changes. 

The history of the universe is spread out before us 
from the first chaos of material waves through stars and 
planets to life and mind. In it we find our place as 
surely as Dante in the world of Aquinas. Of the future 
we know only that we cannot know, and yet our 
ignorance will build future knowledge as surely as past 
ignorance built ours. All who sought, all who seek, 
all who will seek knowledge, are our companions. The 
beauty of the works of man, science, art and religion 
belongs to those who can know it. We are the heirs of 
Lao Tze and Gautama, Socrates and Jesus and Mahomet, 
as truly as any of their followers of this day. We, too, 
are moved by the beauty and the courage of their teaching, 
but we cannot with the believer lay down our right to 
criticize and reject. We must choose what we can build 
into our lives, and pay to the future the debt we owe 
to the past. 

Such is our city, our communion and our tradition, 
but to us, as to the truly religious, these are not enough. 
Ultimately each has his own incommunicable experience 
which is his final sanction. It is not, as it is to the 
mystic, in itself an explanation of the world or a 
substitute for it, but the completion in feeling of the 
work of our intelligence. 

We are born; we grow to understanding; we strive 
to know what we can know, though all imperfectly ; 
we take the full joy and pleasure of life, not seeking 
happiness and not refusing it; we give what is in us to 
give, and we die, having lived. 
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Science: Yesterday and To-day 
The following article is the first of a series not mainly intended 

to convey knowledge of particular conclusions that are being 

reached in various sciences—this will only be incidental—but rather 
to give some conception of the new modes of thought and changes 
of method that are being developed with the extension of scientific 
knowledge, in a manner which is comprehensible and interesting 
to the lay reader. Next week Professor James Rice will write 
on Physics. 
Crystallography: Old and New 
By Sir WILLIAM Brace. 

ee twenty years ago the study of crystals 

entered into a new phase. Whereas older methods 
had perforce been content to deduce results from external 
form, a newly discovered method now made it possible to 
examine the details of internal structure. Lines of inquiry 
were thus opened up which were not only of great interest 
in themselves, but were also guides to the knowledge of 

Nature’s principles of construction of all solid bodies. 

The change may be compared with that which came over 

Egyptology when the hieroglyphs were first interpreted. 

The language of crystals was discovered. 

The fascination of crystals, apart from their desirability 
as rare gems, is derived no doubt from the regularity of 
their form. The faces can be perfectly smooth and meet 
in well-defined angles. If the crystal is transparent, as 
is so often the case, the play of light reflected from the 
faces or refracted within the body of the crystal is the 
cause of a brilliancy which is most attractive. The effect 
is intensified if, by reason of its nature, the crystal has 
great powers of refraction, like the diamond which seems 
to shine from a dark corner because it diverts to the eye 
rays of light which have come from an unsuspected 
source; or if some trace of a foreign substance gives 
colour, as to the ruby and the sapphire. 

But the crystallographer long ago found a new and less 
obvious attractiveness. In the first place, the faces were 
inclined to each other at angles which were characteristic 
of the crystal, and were absolutely identical in different 
specimens of the one kind of crystal. However the 
crystal had grown, from whatever matrix it had separated 
itself, the angles were always the same. This suggested 
a marvellous regularity in the compilation of the atoms 
and molecules of which the crystal was composed. 
Evidently, the atoms ranged themselves according to a 
pattern which was rigidly followed, no matter what 
external forces were in action. This argued the possession 
by the atoms and the molecules of forms and forces 
characteristic of them and extremely constant. 

The conception of regularity served also to explain a 
second remarkable observation. The various mutual 
inclinations of the faces were related to one another by 
simple numerical laws. The nature and significance of 
these laws is a little difficult to describe in words. Per- 
haps the reader will quickly grasp the point if he imagines 
himself placed in front of a sheet of paper covered over 
with a regularly repeated pattern, the unit of pattern 
being small, so that there are many repetitions of it upon 
the sheet. He is now to take scissors in hand and cut out 
of the paper a piece bounded by straight lines, the only 
condition being that each straight line must cut through 
several units of pattern, cutting each of them in exactly 
the same way—i.e., at corresponding points. It will be 
clear that the possible angles these lines make with one 
another are limited in number, unless we go to extremes 
and imagine the sheet to be infinite in extent, which 
would not be truly representative of the natural condition. 
Also there are connexions between the various angles 
made by the bounding lines with each other. 

If the principle of this analogy is extended to the 
three dimensional crystal, it will be clear that the dis- 
covery of definite relations between the mutual inclina- 


tions of the various faces supports the view that a crystal 
has a pattern like the sheet of the analogy; it must 
contain a regularly arranged system of atoms and 
molecules. Some small unit of pattern is constantly 
repeated in all directions in space. That unit is formed 
of a definite number of atoms, arranged in a definite 
way. There are millions of different kinds of crystals, 
but only some ninety atoms, of which only a few 
are much used, so that the difference between crystal 
and crystal is pre-eminently a matter of arrangement, 
and not merely of composition. Crystals differ from each 
other not only in form but in their reactions to mechanical 
forces and to all kinds of agencies, optical, thermal, 
electrical and so on. Just as a weaver makes an infinite 
number of different fabrics, having widely varying pro- 
perties, from a limited number of fibres, so Nature forms 
the solid bodies of the world from atoms of only a few 
different kinds. The secret of the versatility is in each 
case the use of a pattern, and the infinite possibilities of 
its variation. The hardness of the diamond and the soft 
slipperiness of wax, the strength of steel and the yielding 
weakness of lead, the actions of a magnet and the strange 
optical properties of quartz, all such are closely connected 
with the ordered arrangement of the crystalline state. 

The older crystallography advanced so far as to show 
that pattern and arrangement were fundamental facts : 
and there it halted at a most tantalizing point. The 
pattern no doubt existed, but the unit was far too small 
to be seen even by the most powerful microscope. 

The new advance began when Laue showed in 1912 that 
the X-rays could detect the arrangement in the crystal. 
The X-rays succeeded where light had failed. The success 
of the X-rays depends in the first place on a very im- 
portant natural principle, which can be explained in the 
following way. 

The act of seeing a given body requires that some 
source shall radiate “light,” which “light”? we can 
justifiably and conveniently picture to ourselves as ether 
waves. The radiation falls upon the body and is thereby 
scattered and modified. Some of the scattered modified 
radiation reaches the eye: and the latter is so made that 
it can, with the brain’s aid, perceive this radiation and 
judge, from what has happened to it, various facts about 
the seattering body. This is called “ vision ” or “ seeing.” 

In order that this process may be effective the wave- 
length of the radiation must not be larger than the body 
to be perceived, simply because a small body cannot do 
much to a big wave. A swell may be turned aside, that 
is to say scattered and modified in form, by a rock, but 
not by a pebble on the beach. The reason why the eye 
cannot perceive the unit of pattern in the crystal is that 
the dimensions of the unit are far smaller than the wave- 
length of the shortest light wave that the eye can see. 
The failure cannot be amended by any improvement in 
microscopic technique because it arises from the nature 
of light itself. 

It is a curious reflection that our eyes are not fashioned 
to perceive very small objects which may be of great 
importance to us. We can sce the lion in the path, but 
not always the microbe, not even with the microscope’s 
aid: and the microbe may be more deadly than the 
lion. Our eyes give us useful information about the size, 
form and position of, say, a piece of steel, but no optical 
means can tell us the regularities in the arrangement 
of the atoms in the steel, and yet those may determine 
the steel’s usefulness. We have serviceable eyes, but 
they do fail us when certain kinds of information are 
urgently desired. 

Now the wave-length of the X-ray is many thousands 
of times less than that of light; that is to say, than 
those ether waves which our eyes are able to detect, 
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Even among the visible ether waves some are longer 
than the others. Red waves, being longer than blue, are 
less scattered, which is the reason’ why red flares are 
used to penetrate fog. The blue waves are more fitted to 


detect fine particles than the red, for which reason they ° 


are largely employed in microscopic analysis. But the 
X-rays are in a different category altogether. We 
cannot see them, of course; but we can detect them in 
various convenient ways—for example, by their action 
on a photographic plate. And they are actually fine 
enough to “see” the pattern in the crystal. By their 
aid we can detect the details of Nature’s structures, and 
so we enter the new fields of research. 

Just two more points may be discussed very briefly. 
Though the X-rays are of a proper fineness for perceiving 
crystalline structure, they would not give us a sensible 
result were it not for the regularity of the crystalline 
arrangement. One atom cannot do enough by itself, nor 
a number of atoms acting independently ; but since the 
billions of atoms are in regular array, they can be as 
much more effective than a disordered mass as a dis- 
ciplined army is better than a mob. 

And lastly, the X-rays have shown us crystals where 
we had never suspected their existence: they are to be 
found in rocks and minerals, metals and alloys, bones 
and teeth and muscle, cotton and silk and wool, rubber 
and paints, and, indeed, almost everywhere. And always 
the forms, sizes, characteristics and quantities of these 
crystals are important determinants of the properties of 
the substances in which they are found. 

Thus the new crystallography lies before us: a field 
of research where we move as yet with untrained and 
hesitating steps. But even so far as we have gone, we 
find unexpected beauties of ordered structure ; we begin 
to see in Nature’s designs the minute details on which 
the properties of all solid substances depend. 


The Holloway “Zoo” 
By G. D. Turner. 

CCORDING to reports in the Press, the National 
Council of Women, in conference at Portsmouth last 
week, described Holloway Prison as an “ obsolete zoo.” 
Should this come to the notice of the women in Holloway 
they are quite capable of retorting that at any rate it is 
not “a blinking parrot-house.” Many of its habitueés 
have a real affection for this refuge from temptation. 
It is sad to reflect that for some of London’s population 

the only protection from the bottle is the “ jug.” 

The Portsmouth conference is stated to have con- 
demned the present system of imprisonment for women 
and to have advocated an experimental institution on the 
lines of cottage homes with facilities for domestic training 
and for outdoor work. This suggestion sounds very 
attractive, but can searecly have been based on a study 
of the female prison population as it is at present consti- 
tuted. Presumably a training of at least six months in 
such an institution would be necessary to make it effective. 
The late Home Secretary pointed out that of some 8,000 
women sentenced to imprisonment (excluding the few 
sent to penal servitude) in a year, less than 150 actually 
serve six months. Many of that number would require 
no such training as could be provided in a cottage home 
and still more would have to be kept in greater security 
than such a home would afford. As things stand a 
present, the prisoners available throughout the whole 
country for such an experimental institution would be 
extremely few and too heterogeneous to be brought 
within a single system. 

Although Holloway is the only women’s prison in the 
south-east of England and receives prisoners from 


sixteen counties, the average population is only three 
hundred. The total number received into Holloway in a 
year is between three and four thousand. These are not 
all different women. Many of them appear over and 
over again, as often as ten or fifteen times in twelve 
months. The great majority, for drunkenness and other 
petty offences, receive short sentences which apparently 
have no deterrent effect and cannot be given reformative 
value. Time is essential to any work of reclamation. 
The reformative aspect of prison administration would 
be greatly improved if the petty offender could be dealt 
with elsewhere. The National Council of Women will 
do a great service to penal reform if it can evolve practical 
alternatives to imprisonment for minor delinquents. 

Not only was the system of imprisonment for women 
condemned at the Portsmouth conference, but Holloway 
was described as “ obsolete.” It is, admittedly, far from 
an ideal building for the purpose of a women’s prison. 
To begin with, it is much too large. Constructed about 
1850 to house over 900 prisoners, it now contains about a 
third of that number. It shares with most other prisons 
in this country the disadvantage that it was built at a 
period when penal ideas, though advanced for the time, 
were very different from those of to-day, and, unfortu- 
nately, it was built to last. Early Victorian penologists 
held no pronounced views on the advantages of space, 
light and air, but were very definitely convinced that 
solitary confinement was the main essential in a sound 
penal system and stamped their ideas in abiding stone and 
iron. Holloway, as a building, is seen at great disad- 
vantage in comparison with modern women’s prisons in 
America or on the Continent. It is not only our prisons 
that suffer by comparison. Our coal-mines and factories 
are in construction often greatly inferior to those of other 
countries because at one time we were so far ahead of them. 
Everyone will agree that whatever may be the sound 
policy in regard to our industrial plant, this is hardly the 
right moment to pull down our prisons and build better 
ones. We have to do the best, for the time being, with 
the buildings we possess, and it is becoming more and more 
recognized that, important as the material equipment of a 
prison is, it is secondary to the question of staff. A good 
staff with poor equipment is of far greater value than a 
poor staff with every material advantage. 

There is no prison in England so adequately staffed as 
Holloway, and it is doubtful if any women’s prison in the 
world can compare with it. There are over thirty trained 
nurses on the hospital staff alone. There are two women 
medical officers and the Governor is a doctor. The rest 
of the staff comprises some eighty female and twenty 
male oflicers, these last being employed mainly in con- 
nexion with works and stores. In all some one hundred 
and forty persons are employed for a prison population 
of three hundred. This is about three times as many as 
would be required in a men’s prison with the same 
population. 

One reason for this large staff is that half the population 
is always under hospital care or treatment. This is a 
very significant fact and indicates some of the difficult 
sides of the problem at Holloway. Another reason is 
that a great deal of the time of the staff is spent in 
conducting trial and remand prisoners to and from courts 
in a very large area. Nevertheless, the staff is generous 
and on the whole extremely competent. 

Few prisons in this country, and none elsewhere, can 
compare with Holloway in the amount and quality 
of the co-operation by voluntary workers with the staff 
in reformative effort. There is an extremely well- 
organized Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society with an 
income and expenditure of over three thousand pounds 
per annum. Every woman with a sentence of fourteen 
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days or over is visited regularly, in most cases weekly, 
by the Visitor assigned to her, who reports on her cases 
and makes a recommendation of assistance to the sub- 
committee of the society which meets weekly. Every 
care is taken that adequate assistance is given to those 
who need and desire it. There are over thirty ladies 
engaged in this voluntary work of visiting. No official 
system of studying and examining prisoners could hope 
to obtain such good results as are secured by this friendly, 
sympathetic and entirely unofficial contact. This system 
of voluntary visitation is peculiarly English; no other 
country has succeeded in developing it to anything like 
the same extent or with the same success. 

The programme of evening classes at Holloway 
compares very favourably with that at even the best 
of male prisons. There are over twenty voluntary 
teachers attending weekly. The subjects taught include 
cooking, housewifery, child welfare, home nursing, 
gardening, and a variety of handicrafts. Such practical 
subjects are suited to the character of the constantly 
changing population, but intellectual needs are not 
neglected and there are classes in drama, citizenship and 
current events. Every prisoner serving more than a 
month is eligible to attend these classes. Particular 
attention is given to young prisoners, who have their 
own allotment gardens, do Swedish drill, take part in 
Morris dancing and play net-ball. 

The system of imprisonment may become obsolete, 
it already shows signs of obsolescence, but it is hardly 
fair to characterize as obsolete the effort that is being 
made by a fine staff and a splendid band of voluntary 
workers at Holloway to reclaim the women that are 
sent within its walls. 


The Changing East 
By F. YEAtTs-Brown. 


4 igs understand people with traditions other than 
our own is never easy: the best interpreters of such 
races seem to be men and women of action who have 
suffered and fought as well as dreamed and written: 
Colonel Lawrence and Miss Gertrude Bell, for instance, 
and now Halidé Edib Hanoum and Sir Francis Young- 
husband, whose recent books illuminate problems in 
Turkey and India which very closely concern us.* 

Both authors have based their books on addresses given 
in America, where intellectual curiosity is keener perhaps 
than it is over here; but their subjects are of such 
vital, stupendous importance to us in Great Britain that 
we shall do well to pay particular attention to them. If 
print can help us to know the new East, these books can; 
for they are instinct with imagination and sympathy 
—qualities which bridge gulfs of culture. We simply 
‘annot afford not to know what Turkey is thinking ; and 
as to India, her difficulties are at our very door. 

Halidé Edib Hanoum has been a professor of literature 
and a cavalry leader, also Red Crescent organizer, orator, 
artist, spokesman for Turkey in the West. To us the 
chief value of her book lies (a) in showing us with polite 
lucidity the mess that Europe made in dealing with the 
Sublime Porte between 1910 and 1925, and (bd) in hinting 
how such idiocies (to call them nothing worse) may be 
avoided in the future. 

In 1914, when Turkey was sitting on the fence of neu- 
trality, “‘ had the Allies consented to modify the supreme 
symbol of Turkish humiliation ”—the capitulations—there 
is no doubt that “ twenty Enver Pashas would not have 





*Turkey Faces West, by Halidé Edib Hanoum. (Yale University 
Press. 
(Murray. 


14s.); | Dawn in India, by Sir Francis Younghusband, 
10s. 6d.) 


sufficed to drag Turkey into the general lunacy of war.” 
And of the horrors perpetrated under the eyes of Christen- 
dom on May 15, 1919, the author writes: “ Nothing has 
done so much harm to the prestige of Western civilization 
in the entire world as the landing of the Greeks at 
Smyrna.” Is that an exaggeration? I do not think so, 
Terrible things have been done in that part of the world, 
but never before, or since, under the guns of a Christian 
fleet. It is good to see ourselves as others see us, 
Great traditions are often those of defeat. From the 
ashes of Smyrna arose the Turkish nation of to-day. A 
most alert young Republic buried “the sick man of 
Europe” at Lausanne; and now, at Angora, Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha looks on the ideas and idealisms of Europe 
with cynical and appraising eyes. Democracy, Socialism, 
Communism, Fascism: these are words: Turkey is 
shaping her own destiny, poor, proud, entirely inde- 
pendent. In the near future she will be ready to help or 
hinder the cause of world peace. 

Let us mark Halidé Edib Hanoum’s words, and be 
wiser in the future than we have been in the past. The 
Turk is curiously like an Englishman in his kindness, his 
gift of compromise, his veiled ferocity, his sense of humour, 
We have often mistaken Byzantium for Anatolia. To-day 
and to-morrow there will be no excuse for that. 

If we have shown lack of imagination in dealing with 
Turkey, what has been our record in India? The Smyrna 
landing was a turning-point in history; so was the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act in India, for although that 
measure was designed solely to check Bolshevik intrigue 
and never intended to suppress the freedom of newspapers, 
it came at a difficult moment, and disillusioned Indian 
belief in our good intentions. It should not have done 
so, but it did. With one hand we gave the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, with the other we appeared to be 
strangling liberty. 

But Sir Francis Younghusband, sympathetic as he is 
to Indian aspirations, roundly condemns the attitude 
of Mr. Gandhi and his followers at that time. He shows 
how we had greatness thrust on us (““ A Napoleon may have 
dreamed of conquering India. <A stolid London trading 
company never did. British dominion came about from 
the inherent necessity there is in things to work for 
order ’’) and he describes our achievements in the cause 
of education, justice and material prosperity, Neither 
does he protest too much about the shadow, neglecting 
the substance; nor blink the fact that we have failed 
in imagination. 

In a small country like England we find it difficult to 
conceive the political problems of a sub-continent, Ict 
alone its spiritual movements. Take geography. “ Rural 
constituencies are nowhere less than 6,000 square miles 
in area,” Sir Francis says. “ The rest range between 
7,000 and 62,000 square miles, with populations reaching 
to as much as six millions. Distance is another factor 
trending to a divorce of the representative from the life 
of his constituency. A representative from Madras 
might have to travel for sixty hours to Delhi or seventy- 
eight hours to Simla.” A fair analogy here would be a 
Member of Parliament travelling to London from places 
such as Kovno or Sofia, and representing populations as 
numerous as those of Bulgaria or Lithuania. Then there 
is the climate. Sir Francis alludes to it in his eloquent 
closing chapter, but a whole volume might be written 
on the influence of the thermometer upon thinking. 
What seems ?easonable among the deodars of Simla 
becomes ridiculous on the plains of the Ganges with a 
night temperature of 100° F. and the brain-fever bird 
murdering sleep. How can our electorate deal wisely 
with such alien problems ? The answer is, that they must 
be advised by those who know: not the tourist and 
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theorist, but by those who have lived and worked in 
India. 

Sir Francis tells us plainly that the educated Indian 
considers himself superior to the educated European. 
He once asked a Brahmin what he might expect to become 
jn another incarnation if he was very good in this life. 
* Perhaps a Maharajah,” was the answer. “ What in the 
next reincarnation ?”’ “ A Brahmin like myself,” came 
the unabashed reply. The truth is that the high caste 
Hindu thinks of us as a rough, energetic people, lately 
emerged from barbarism ; and that is indeed all that we 
are in finesse and dialectical subtlety, by comparison 
with the race that wrote the Vedas. 

“ We ought to be too proud [writes Sir Francis} to have it said of 
us that we are determined to keep India permanently under our 
dominion whether she like it or not. We would occupy a better 
position in the world if we said definitely and at once that we wero 
going to leave to Indians the decision of their own future. And 
the positica of Indians themselves would be greatly raised if they 
were able to say to the world that they were remaining in tho 
Empire—if so they chose—of their own free choice, and not under 
any compulsion.” 

Sir Francis does not minimize the risks of the course he 
suggests. He weighs our responsibility to minorities, 
the possibility of chaos and the loss of eight hundred 
millions of British capital, and he sums up, “ if tt will be a 
risk for England, it will be a ten times greater risk for the 
Indians. England risks losing her money. India risks 
losing her life.” 

What he desires is a clear statement of policy: once 
Indians know that we shall not shrink from giving them 
complete control of their country should they so desire, 
discussions might take place in an atmosphere of faith and 
friendship. Critics of this suggestion there will be a-plenty. 
But, assuredly, it is unwise to keep repeating that Indians 
are incapable of governing themselves. Besides, it is not 
even as true as some generalizations. A third of India 
is now governed by Indians. 

But it is the spiritual life of India which is her most 
precious possession, and her greatest gift to the world. 
Some of Sir Francis’s best pages are devoted to thumb- 
nail sketches of men like Gandhi, Arabindo Ghose, Tilak, 
Tagore, Lala Lajpat Rai, Radhakrishnan, and Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, whose vision of the “ etheric”’ Christ, 
like the blinding light on the midday road to Damascus, 
send him out preaching through the Western world. 
Saints and philosophers, poets and scientists and mystics 
are not the products of any one country and it is the 
virtue of the author’s method that he makes us see and 
feel the stir of forces that are arising between Cashmere 
and Cape Comorin. Dawn in India should be read and 
reread by every European who goes East of Suez, and 
studied by all of us who presume to have an opinion on 
India. The chapters on the Army will especially repay 
serious thought by Brahmins who expect us to hold the 
horns of the cow while they milk it. 

This is a masterly book, simple in manner, but deep 
in knowledge and in that which is better than knowledge. 


A Dark Night’s Work 


By Hamisu MAcLAREN. 


N a dark starlit autumn night a large motor-van 

turns quietly out of a back-yard in Bermondsey 
and proceeds at high speed towards the river-side. The 
night is far on—in fact, it is really morning, being 2 a.m., 
and the streets are deserted, so there is no check. The 
motor-van purrs across London Bridge. In contrast with 
the few red and green lights of tugs and barges, that creep 
sluggishly crabwise on the black-flowing water below, its 
two round, yellow head-lamps, speeding across the river, 
look somehow very purposeful and ominous. _They look 
like the eyes of some night-hunting animal, whose prey 


apparently is to be found in the City of London: it is 
directly inte the City that the motor-van goes. It 
swings through the dim-lit maze of ravines beyond the 
warehouses which front the river like a line of vertical 
black cliffs; it slides up beneath an immense, unlit 
block of buildings, stops. Its door is opened and a man 
steps out. 

This man is a heavily portentous but jovial-looking 
person wearing a bowler hat. He has a large, round, red 
face, and his bowler, which is several sizes too small for 
him, is perched above it like a comical black ink-blot on 
top of a red full moon. He has been smoking a cigar, 
but now he throws away the stump. He sniffs the 
night-air, twitching his curiously prehensile nose as if it 
had been a rat’s, then addresses his companion. 

“Mm,” he remarks. “Ah! This ’ere’s the place all 
right.” His glance strays up the building’s precipitous 
side. “Seven storeys, eh? Well, I dessay we'll manage 
it. The ‘X’ restaurant, that’s it. We'll try a kipper 
first, eh, George ? ” 

The man addressed as George stops his engine and 
climbs out of the van. “ Sure,” he agrees, “‘a juicy one. 
It’s a hungry night.” 

“Ah,” confirms the big man. He then produces a 
bunch of keys from the pocket of a fancy yellow waist- 
coat, and proceeds to open the restaurant door. Mean- 
while George, whistling softly, begins to unload some 
things out of the back of the van. 

This done, and the restaurant door having been opened, 
the two men creep cautiously inside. They shut the door 
behind them. George, having shaded the bulb with a 
piece of green cloth, switches on one of the electric lights. 
The big man looks quickly round him, into corners, up the 
stairway leading to the second floor, then nods in a 
satisfied way. ‘ Right,” he whispers. ‘ Right, that 
ought to do it. Fetch the things out, George, now, will you 
—but quiet, mind, hsst, quiet.” 

“On your life, mate,” George assures him. “ You 
needn’t worry. Seven storeys, eh, before six? We don’t 
want no bungling, I tell you,not on this job.” He then 
fetches the “ things,” humming thoughtfully as he puts 
them down on a table. ‘“ Phew!” he adds, “ this ain’t 
’alf a fish!” 

He is referring to a kipper which he has just uncovered. 
It has evidently been a kipper for a long time, for there is 
no doubt about its presence. Nevertheless both men 
seem more pleased than disgruntled over this. They nod 
to each other in a knowing, appreciative way as they 
slip soft, sound-muflling shoes over their boots. The 
bowler hat man muses aloud: “Mm. Ah! Tha’s right, 
George. A hungry night, let’s hope.” He pads round 
the restaurant floor seeing that all exits and entries are 
closed. ‘ We'll begin, George,” he announces. 

The man called George takes the kipper into the middle 
of the floor and quietly tacks it down, pressing the tacks 
into the wood with his thumbs. “ That'll fetch ’em,”’ he 
chuckles. Then he goes to the table and lights a bull’s-eye 
lantern, which at once begins to give off peculiar-smelling 
fumes, as if some special oil were being burned. He gives 
the lantern to the bowler hat man. The bowler hat man 
takes a long stocking-shaped bag from amongst the 
“things” on the table, and, placing the lantern on his 
knee, sits down on one of the restaurant chairs, looking 
towards the kipper. ‘“ Hsst, George,” he commands ; 
* not a sound.” 

The two men wait silently in the dim light for a while, 
and then the bowler hat man begins to whistle softly. He 
whistles in an odd, yodelling way that can only have been 
acquired by long practice. He goes on whistling like this 
for perhaps two minutes. He glances at George and winks 


carefully. Then suddenly, but noiselessly and smoothly, 
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he rises from his chair with the stocking-bag in his hand, 
open, and, followed by George and the bull’s-eye lantern, 
advances on the kipper. 

He stands over the kipper a moment looking down on it. 
Then he kends down and picks up by the tail a large 
brown rat that has been gnawing the kipper’s head. 

The bowler hat man drops the rat into the stocking bag. 
He bends down and picks up another rat. He picks up 
seven large brown rats, dropping them all into the stock- 
ing-bag. They show no sign of fight until they arrive in 
the bottom of the stocking-bag, where, it is apparent, they 
at once begin to fight with each other. The bag perks and 
bulges. The bowler hat man goes back to his chair, 
whistling softly again, and sniffing the lantern fumes 
which now fill the whole room with a faintly unpleasant, 
faintly stupefying smell. 

The man called George receives the stocking-bag and 
empties its contents into a wire cage that stands on the 
table. The rats scrabble around the cage twitching their 
noses in a surprised way, but making no sound. They 
appear to be slightly stupefied. 

The bowler hat man presently peers across at the 
cage, mumbling : ‘* No black fellow there, George, ah ?” 
The black rat was the original English rat, but when the 
stronger brown rats, the seafaring rats, began to come 
ashore in England in large numbers, it soon became rare. 
The bowler hat man himself told me this. He told me also 
that the rarest of all rats he has ever caught is the blue 
rat, which probably has a more technical name, but he 
didn’t mention it. “I like a blue rat, ah!” he said, as 
if speaking of a favourite dish, and he winked. 

To-night, on the ground floor of the ‘ X’ restaurant, 
he captures fifty odd more rats by the same process as 
described, and then goes upstairs, George following. 
“It’s a hungry night,” George says, The two men 
““comb ” each floor, filling their wire cage with rats, and 
as the grey dawn-light begins to filter in between the 
shutters they are down again. “Mm,” nods the bowler 
hat man, speaking for the first time in normal tones, 
“You're right, George, it’s been a hungry night. Seven 
floors, eh ? Quick work.” He switches on the full electric 
light and peers into the cage of squirming rats, looking for 
a blue one. 

** Give over, mate,’ 
— flower-show.” 

Ten minutes later, as a faint gold light begins to spread 
over Thames water a large motor-van, its eyes palely 
gleaming like those of a cat returning from good hunting, 
purrs swiftly over London Bridge and vanishes into the 
murk that hangs over Bermondsey. It lives in a dingy 
backyard somewhere around there, but just where 
exactly very few people could tell you. Certainly not the 
manager of the ‘ X’ restaurant, who, when he presently 
receives a notice stating that two hundred and forty-seven 
rats have been cleared out of his building by the profes- 
sional city rat-catchers, merely sighs with profound relief 
and thinks vaguely of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

In doing so he comes nearer the truth, perhaps, than he 
suspects. The bowler hat man may not be pied, but he 
wears a fancy yellow waistcoat ; he can whistle like a 
flute, and for all anyone—except some medical people— 
knows, the rats he lured away are in the river now. 


> 


George growls, “this ain’t a 





On Taking Clothes Seriously 


By J. B. Morton. 
T is often said by those mysterious people who are 
called social critics that we live in an: age which 
takes nothing seriously. This is not true. The business 
of dressing is taken with deadly seriousness, at least by 
men, and I propose to call as evidence the woman who, 


last week, said to a County Court Judge: ‘ You know 
yourself that you cannot wear a bowler hat with plus 
fours.” The whole point of her remark is that it is 
strictly true. If it were not, the Judge would think 
nothing of arriving at his club in a bowler hat and plus 
fours, to ask the porter for his letters. He would, without 
embarrassment, appear at a first night of a play in football 
shorts and a straw hat. He would, without the flicker of 
an eyelid, dine in public with a Turkish fez on his head 
and a seaman’s jersey beneath his coat. But everybody 
except, apparently, the social critic knows that these are 
precisely the things which the Judge would never con- 
template. It would be to cross the border between dress 
and fancy-dress ; which is what almost every age but our 
own has done with a certain amount of gaiety. 

From time to time some tailor, supported by a writer 
of fashion notes, makes a timid demand for a touch of 
fantasy in men’s clothes, a splash of colour here, and a 
wisp of lace there. But there is no response, for the 
simple reason that everybody knows the tailor is behaving 
as though clothes were a joke. And there is nobody to 
point out that all the dignity of dressing in a certain way 
vanishes when the game is taken too seriously. 

The defence for the old custom of wearing certain 
clothes on stated occasions and at stated times is that in 
this manner you bring ceremonial into life. But when 
ceremonial becomes mere convention, the defence breaks 
down. If a roomful of gentlemen in evening dress went 
through all the claborate ritual of bowing, managing a 
sword, twirling a handkerchief, touching the lace at the 
wrist, then life would be richer for their gravity, and one 
who came into their midst in eccentric garments would be 
committing a kind of offence, and not merely a breach of 
manners or good taste. But when the gravity remains and 
the meaning has disappeared, the thing becomes absurd. 
Men are no longer taking it seriously, but too seriously. 
And there is all the world of difference. 

Dignity having departed from common life to-day, I 
see no reason why this matter of clothing should be 
treated with misplaced reverence. There is no law on 
the Statute Book to prevent the Judge, outside his Court, 
from walking about in a crimson bowler and yellow plus 
fours. And the chances are that when he grew used to 
the idea he would enjoy it. He would, for one thing, be 
able to reply to the woman’s statement, ‘‘ Oh, can’t I?” 
and to make her realize what she misses by being the ser- 
vant of fashion. You may tell me that I am going to 
extremes. I shall reply that we all go to extremes to-day. 
The alternative to a dull uniform for daily life seems to 
be, at the moment, stark nakedness. Is there no room 
in between the wearers of lounge-suits and the wearers of 
nothing at all, for a wearer of scarlet and gold—or, at 
least, of bowler hats and plus fours ? 

I once read an amusing story about a man, normally 
well dressed, who, in order to win a bet, went about for a 
day without a tie. His adventures proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt that what we take seriously to-day is 
clothing. You may crack your jokes about almost any 
other department of human affairs. You may have your 
cranky opinions about food or war or marriage or art or 
science. ‘You may treat a betrothal as a jest, write lunatic 
verse, paint hideous pictures, design repulsive buildings— 
in short, play the fool as you please—but not in this 
matter of dress. An artist can be shabby and unshaved ; 
but if he wore his braces outside his coat the vogue for him 
in drawing-rooms would end as suddenly as it began. A 
divoreé can be as witty as he pleases about his intimate 
life, but he must not go to the theatre without a collar. A 
tub-thumper in Hyde Park may treat religion as a joke, 
but if he wears dress-clothes and thigh-boots he will be 
arrested as a maniac, 
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Business men, who have less humour and therefore less 
sense of proportion than other people, would find it 
difficult to deny that the whole secret of their success or 
failure lies in the choice of clothes. No clerk would dare 
to dress like a writer. (I exclude novelists, who are 
business men.) Those agonizing advertisements, Amer- 
ican in flavour, which address homilies to young men 
anxious to succeed, are all based on the supposition that 
what holds down a good job is not the man but his 
slanting pockets, his waist-line, his type of boot-sole or the 
texture of his tic. 

Again, what is it that deceives widows and makes 
young girls so trusting ? “‘ He was a well-dressed man.” 
It is the ruffian’s clothes they take seriously, not every- 
thing they have been taught about human nature. 

As for those who talk about breaking free from the 
tyranny of clothes, and dressing comfortably and 
hygienically, they are the worst offenders of all. For the 
sombre half-light of martyrdom hovers round the word 
hygiene. Health, which was given to man to make him 
light-hearted, descends like a dead weight upon dress 
reformers. Their shirts must be open wide at the throat, 
their knees must be exposed, and so on. And in a world 
where we are all more or less distinguishable by our 
uniforms, these pioneers who have determined to break 
loose are more conspicuous than a crowd of aldermen. 
The self-conscious attempt to be unconventional has 
ended by fastening upon them a convention more ludi- 
crous than ever. 

Therefore, I do beg all those social critics, lecturers, 
dons, schoolmistresses, philosophers and moralizers, 
whenever they are prompted, for pay or for notoriety, 
to chastise the age, not to forget that there is still some- 
thing which is not affected by our incurable frivolity. 
Though it is possible that a jest about clothes would be 
passed by the Censor of plays, and might not lead to the 
banning of a book by the public libraries, yet even the 
cleverest and most flippant of our writers have so far 
shirked the peril. We take our clothes even more seriously 
than our pleasures. 


The Theatre 


[* Toe Breapwinner.”” By W. Somerser Mavcuam. AT 
Toe VAUDEVILLE THEATRE.——“ THr PASSING OF THE 
Essenes.”?’ By Greorcr Moore. At THE Arts THEATRE 
CLUB. ** MARRIAGE A LA MopE.” By JOHN DRYDEN. 
AT THE Lyric, HAMMERSMITH. | 





Mr. Somerser MAuGnaAm reminds one, this time, of the 
lazy schoolboy who shows up a patched copy: so good, 
in this passage, that one longs to award him top marks as 
the best of our living writers of comedy ; so feebly farcical, 
in another, that one longs to rap him over the knuckles. 
How clever his satirical manner (parodying the tragic 
Strindberg) of reversing judgment upon the troops of 
wronged women, who have been pitied as slaves to tyrannical 
man! How smartly the door of Charles Battle's comfortable 
villa at Golders Green is slammed by him as he escapes, 
ruined, from his selfish wife and the children who bore him. 
A little long-winded, these children, but how one hates them, 
and how enjoyable it is to hate them, after having shed 
anachronistic tears over their million counterparts who 
have moaned over the footlights about the oppression of 
parents upon the young! An admirable theme outlines 
itself. Will Mr. Battle waver and relent? Will a cascade 
of sentiment be played over him ? No, he is like Mr. Maugham. 
He is firm. He is even a little cruel. Let him follow Norah 
and all the others out of the door. And let Miss Marie Lohr, 
excellently self-satisfied as his bland wife, turn tearfully to 
her children (soon to be her victims) and say: ‘‘ My poor 
darlings, now I have only you to live for!” That last line or 
“curtain” I present, without charge, to Mr. Maugham in 
place of the utterly ineffective one about Tasmania he has for 
the acted version, or the hardly more effective ‘“ I don’t feel 
quite well” of the printed book. Charles does well to depart. 


But, alas! why, before he goes, must we have a ridiculous 
bit of padding which throws a vamping lady upon him for 
an incredible scene where she tries to convince him that 
he’s in love with her ?. Why also another attempted seduction 
scene which would have been called exceedingly unpleasant 
in days when anything was so called—a scene where an 
outspoken modern virgin (as she is careful to assure Charles 
in a daring passage) tries to get the weary man to elope 
with her and to act as her souteneur while she blackmails 
elderly men like him? Why these “ unfunny” horrors ? 

Plays “ have their fates” with us ; our moods control our 
judgments ; and it was a mild relief, after all the brightness 
and bitterness that have been thrust before us in the theatre 
this autumn, to be lulled by the gently insinuating prose of 
Mr. George Moore at the Arts Theatre Club the other night. 
Beauty, “ pure ”’ Beauty, still lurks in quiet places, one thought 
—with a blush at the thought, as one remembered a sharp 
tirade in Mr. Maugham’s latest novel, Cakes and Ale, where 
he seems to repudiate the cult of that essence. Yet here it 
was !—amongst the cenobites of Mr. Moore’s imagination ; 
beauty audible in their simple utterance, visible in their grave 
white-clad figures, moving in a clear light against lonely hills. 
As readers of The Brook Kerith will remember, it pleases 
Mr. Moore to feign that Jesus of Nazareth survived the Cross. 
and returned in later days to live amongst a remote com- 
munity of the mountains. May I venture to remark in 
passing that there is no evidence whatever that the Jesus of 
history had anything to do with the Essenes ? His indifference 
in recorded incident, to lustrations and other ceremonial rites, 
points the other way, and Dr. Edwyn Bevan, who probably 
knows as much as any man living about this thrilling trans- 
itional period, has written that the idea “may be left to 
cranks and writers of fiction.” 

But let that pass. It is enough that Mr. Moore would like 
Jesus to have been an Essene, to have passed in later days 
into a mood of contemplation sceptical of all action, and, in 
that mood, which is also one of passive reliance upon God’s 
unaided purpose for the world, to have met, there in the lands 
beyond Jordan, the fanatical figure of Paul of Tarsus, the real 
founder of official Christianity. Consent for the moment to 
accept those assumptions (if they do not shock you), and what 
more poignantly powerful situation could there be than this 
confrontation of the apostle who said that “ if Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain ”’ with the living body of him 
who withdrew “ to seek a tranquil death in distant shades ”’ ? 

It appears that the main occupation of the Court of Poly- 
damas, usurper of Sicily—as exhibited in Sir Nigel Playfair’s 
version of Dryden’s Marriage a la Mode—was indefatigably 
to ascend and descend an arched staircase. They went up, 
all of them—even the old ** court lady,” Artemis—just for the 
pleasure of coming down again, whether gouty or light of 
limb. When they were not joining in the staircase parade 
they were dodging below it, in a grotto, which appeared to be 
either the contemporary equivalent of a cocktail bar, served 
by a negro “ shaker,’’ or a dark entrance to shrubberies 
reserved for amorous encounters. Thus was the artificiality 
of the period accentuated by suburban fantasy! As to the 
play, it has been praised here and there by professors who 
never go to the theatre. ‘But’ (murmured a dramatist to me 
as we left the Lyric, Hammersmith, the other night), “* what 
would a manager say if one sent him that sort of stuff to-day ?”’ 
Yes, what? It is one of Dryden’s “ mixed” comedies— 
mingling an incredible, an unintelligible romance, reminiscent 
of the less probable passages in The Winter's Tale, with the 
customary symmetrical farce and “ amatory battledore and 
shuttlecock ” (as Professor Saintsbury describes it) that sur- 
feits us in a hundred Restoration intrigues. The one bright 
spot is the superficially consistent figure of the “ affected 
lady,” Melantha, a part in which Miss Athene Seyler gives 
one of her finest performances. There is a passage of rhymed 
couplets that falls delicately, if irrelevantly, on the ear, 
making one wish to see a revival of one of Dryden’s, or even 
Orrery’s, tragedies in that metre. And, at the Lyric, there 
are two Dalmatian dogs, of British birth (as Miss Seyler in- 
formed us in a delightfully witty speech), whose demeanour on 
the first night manifested an exquisite contempt for the whole 
eccentric business—the one dismally nosing the mimes in their 
meaningless movements, the other languishingly rolling on his 
back in an attempt (abundantly successful) to divert the 
audience’s attention to himself. RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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Great Britain and India 
The Round Table Conference 


[We are glad to have the opportunity of publishing the views 
of Sir T. B. Sapru, one of the delegates to the Round Table Con- 
ference and one of the negotiators in the recent discussions with 
Mr. Gandhi. The Spectator has opened its columns each week 
to a free discussion of Indian problems because it recognizes tho 
significance of Sir T. B. Sapru’s statement that ‘‘a loss of faith 
in the intentions of England is the outstanding feature of Indian 
political life.” We think, however, that many in India ignore 
the large and, we believe, growing section of opinion in Great 
Britain that recognizes India’s right to decide her own future 
—Eb. Spectator.]} 

Tne general feeling in India about the issue of the Round 
Table Conference is undoubtedly one of pessimism. The 
refusal of the Congress to participate in the Conference, 
followed as it has been by a vigorous campaign against those 
who have decided to participate in it, has added to the 
piquancy of the situation. The Congressmen argue that 
the very fact that the Conference is to be a free Conference 
invests it with the character of a debating society and makes 
the chances of an agreement between the Indian section and 
the English section of the Conference highly problematical. 

It is argued that all that has been said authoritatively is 
that Dominion Status is the ultimate goal of England’s 
policy towards India, and even this declaration has been 
challenged by certain leaders of the opposition and retired 
Anglo-Indian administrators. What India wants, so it is 
argued, is not promises but the immediate fulfilment of 
promises already made, not goals but the completion of the 
journey, not high sounding expressions of sympathy with 
her demands but the translation of that sympathy into the 
actualities of a free and democratic constitution enabling 
her to claim equality of status with the self-governing domin- 
ions of the British Commonwealth. This may be said to 
represent not only the sentiments of the well-meaning and 
sensible section of the Congressmen, but also many others 
who differ from the present-day disruptive activities of the 
Congress and its new war-cry of Independence. 

The fact is that a loss of faith in the intentions of England 
is the outstanding feature of Indian political life. I am 
stating the fact and not its justification. It is necessary 
that this fact should be stated bluntly, so that the approach 
to the solution of the problem may not be covered by a 
jungle of wrong ideas and confused thinking. There is a 
section of opinion in England represented by certain retired 
administrators of a bygone period which refuses to recognize 
that India has changed, or that it is no longer prepared to 
acquiesce in the claim of the Secretary of State or the 
Government of India to play the part of an earthly providence. 

The advocates of ‘‘ force or martial law and no d—d 
nonsense’ forget that there are obvious limitations to the 
application of their political creed or methods in dealing 
with a population of hundreds of millions spread over a 
country of the size of India. I am no believer in Mr. Gandhi's 
philosophy of life, or his economic theories or his famous 
“eleven points.” To me much of that philosophy of life 
appears to be a thinly veiled edition of the ancient Hindu 
doctrine of self-abnegation and suffering which has been a 
continuous thread in our history. There is nothing peculiar 
about it except that it has survived up to the present day 
in our national life. The history of the early Christians is 
not without parallels to it, and one can come across remarkable 
parallels to it even in our own times in other countries. 
Tolstoy was its exponent in Russia and Mr. Gandhi has 
emphasized it in our day in India and found a ready response 
mainly because his philosophy makes such a traditional 
appeal to the Indian mind. 

His economic theory, howsoever lacking in modernity, 
finds ready acceptance with so many minds because it 
embodies a protest against the dominance of the West in our 
economic and political life and makes a powerful appeal to 
the imagination of the millions of the have-nots in India. 
His eleven points are like the proverbial curate’s egg—but 
it is no longer a secret that even the Nehrus—father and 
son—are not free from scepticism- about their soundness. 
Mr. Gandhi’s theories may be sound or unsound, that is 


not the point; the point is that they are occupying the 
field, they are filling the minds of men and impelling them 
to action. Dissent from them is denounced as “ un- 
patriotic.” During my recent journeyings I have seen some- 
thing of the new ferment and I have often asked myself 
the question—whither and what next ? 

If the Round Table Conference does not mean to toy with 
the problem it must bring to bear upon its work courage; 
frankness and vision. None of these qualities is neces- 
sarily opposed to caution or fairness to all. 

The Conference will fail if the English section of it refuses 
to recognize that the day of “doles” of reforms is over 
and past recall, and that it is only a big constructive scheme 
which can save the situation in India and remove the conflict 
between Indian patriotism and Indian loyalty to her connexion 
with England. 

Similarly the Conference will fail if the Indian section shut 
their eyes to the real difficulties which must be faced. The 
settlement of the minority question, the protection of the 
interests of what are called the depressed classes, the adjust- 
ment of the relations between British India and Indian 
States are some of the difficulties which must be solved. 
Even more important than these is the question of self- 
defence. No one who has applied his mind to these questions 
can ignore them or minimize their importance, but it is one 
thing to face difficulties and to try to solve them and another 
to catalogue them as barriers in our way. 

Given good will on all sides, and a genuine desire to help 
progress, I do not see why we should not be able to come to 
a satisfactory working settlement of all these outstanding 
problems. The real thing is that the status of India should 
be one of equality with the Dominions, which implies the 
transference of power into Indian hands. Indian and 
English prudence and statesmanship can come to a settlement 
as to such limitations upon the functioning of the Dominion 
Constitution for the period of transition as may seem to be of 
primary importance in the interest of public safety. If 
such temporary limitations are the result of an agreement 
and are not forced on India, the future may be looked 
forward to with confidence. 

Iam aware that constitutional purists hold that to the English 
mind Dominion status is an achieved result, an accomplished 
fact and quite different from an attempt to achieve that 
result. Mr. Wedgwood Benn himself spoke some time ago 
of Dominion Status for India being already in action so far 
as its representation on the League of Nations or at the 
Imperial Conference was concerned. Similarly to the extent 
to which India can as a result of the Round Table Conference 
regulate her internal policy in domestic and fiscal matters, 
it will be a case again of Dominion Status in action—the 
rest being in abeyance for the period of transition. Never- 
theless, her status will have been determined, the functions 
enlarged, some limitations imposed by agreement upon 
those functions, only to be removed not in the indefinite future, 
but as soon as India has gained sufficient confidence to be 
able to do away with those limitations. 

It would be a mistake to ignore or to treat cavalierly the 
present Indian psychology or to sacrifice considerations of 
practical statesmanship at the altar of constitutional purism 
or mere logic. I can only enter one warning without going 
into details. Whether the Constitution of India is to be of 
the federal or unitary type, it would, in my opinion, be 
courting disaster to transfer power and responsibility in the 
provinces, and to leave the centre as it is only because it is 
held that the Central Government should not be weakened. 
I am myself a believer in strong Central Government, but to 
establish a central legislature and to require a small irrespon- 
sible Executive to face such a legislature from day to day is not 
to provide for a strong Central Government, but to make that 
Government a weak Government, and, what is worse, to give it 
an odious appearance in the eyes of the public. I refrain from 
developing the point, as it must be thrashed out at the 
Conference itself. T. B. Sapru, 
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Country Life 


Tu: Lirrer Lovt. 
At the very lively and suggestive National Conference of the 
C.P.R.E., held at the Welwyn Garden City last week, few of 
the small speeches and suggestions were more popular than 
a literary suggestion put forward with lively humour by Lady 
Chambers. She asked for a good Saxon word or two which 
could be thrown at anyone who left rubbish behind him. Her 
view is that if you can popularize a phrase (such as tell-tale-tit 
in schools) it would be hurled at all offenders and do infinite 
good. She will not find a better phrase than her own: 
“ Litter Lout ’ has quite the right ring; and if she wants 
doggerel as well, the following hic iacet may serve : 
** Here lies the latest Litter Lout 

Who left his nasty stuff about. 

Now we have put him in his grave, 

Our pleasant land we hope to save. 

Should others come, the folk will shout 

‘You Litter Lout, you Litter Lout : 

We’ll tuck you in a tidy grave, 

And that will teach you ts behave.’ 


* % * Ly 


” 


Tur REGIONAL SuRVEY. 

Every social reformer should inwardly digest the essential 
principle to be observed for the future in the conservation of 
Britain. It will in all probability be adopted by Government 
and by local authorities. The policy, precisely stated and 
emphatically expressed at this conference and accepted by 
statesmen, is of first-rate importance ; and the duty of carrying 
it into execution is urgent. The country can be saved only by 
the adoption of broad schemes of regional planning, in which 
areas and belts, hills and valleys, woods and plains, road-sides 
and open spaces, shall be scheduled as agricultural, not to be 
built upon or as suitable for buildings of such or such a density 
or character. Such regional plans have been adopted here 
and there ; and the lead will quite certainly be followed in 
most counties. 

* * * * 
A Comine Law. 
One cardinal difficulty has stood in the way ; and the pioneer 


counties have found a way round only by a rather weak 


compromise. Any area scheduled as agricultural, and there- 
fore not to be built upon, loses potential value; and the 
owner deserves compensation. As no money for this purpose 
has been available the agricultural areas have not hitherto been 
described as such. They have been scheduled as spaces on 
which not more than four houses to the acre can be built. 
This clause, meant to hinder, not to encourage, building, saves 
the need of compensation. It is a silly business. Obviously 
the right method is that the specifically building areas shall 
contribute to the areas protected from building, exactly on the 
principle adopted for public houses. Those that are shut 


‘reccive compensation from the privileged few whose business 


is presumably increased. Legislation to this effect is being 
urged on the Government ; and there are men of light and 
leading in all parties who are favourably disposed to some 
such scheme of preservation. Among others, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Lloyd George have all 
made wise and serious contributions to the principle. 
* * * * 

Tut New Farm. 

Such regional plans and surveys would consort suitably 
with such a scheme for the rehabilitation of agriculture as 
is described—succinctly, persuasively, and perspicuously—by 
Mr. C. S. Orwin in his latest little book, The Future of Farming 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 5s.). His view is that farms 
might pay well if free scope were given for the use of modern 
machinery, as well as modern methods. In order to establish 
such farms existing boundaries created by variety of owner- 
ship, as well as wails and hedgerows, would have to be 
disregarded, to be wiped clean away. This would only be 
possible under some principle for which I may perhaps 
suggest the title of selective nationalization. Mr. Orwin 
writes : 

“Public opinion is moving steadily in the direction of the ex- 
propriation of the agricultural landlord by the State. Proposals 
to this end put forward some five years ago, based solely upon the 
economic needs of rural industry and without any political bias, 
have received support from all parties. The Labour Party have 


been consistent advocates of nationalization, the Liberals propose 
to achieve the same end with variations as regards the position of 
the sitting tenant; the Conservatives, as a party, whilst still 
asserting the doctrine of no interference with private enterprise, 
are clamant by individuals for the right to surrender land in satis- 
faction of certain obligations to the State.” 

Whatever our personal views—and I profoundly disagree 
with much of it—this thoughtful book deserves a wide 


circulation. 
* * * * 


BanGER VICTIMS. 

I have long feared that the spread of electric power may do 
much damage (along with its incomparable good) to wild 
animals until they learn the dangers; but it certainly never 
occurred to me which animal would be the chief victim. I 
am credibly informed that over one not very large stretch 
of newly electrified railway in the South of England thirteen 
badgers were electrocuted within six months. The railways 
are a highway in more ways than most of us suspect. They 
are, for example, a most important agent in the distribution 
of seed. Was not a particular toad-flax carried by the 
draught of the train all the way from Oxford to Winchester ? 
Again, since the roads have been treated with tar, all sorts 
of birds have been forced to resort to the railways for a dust- 
bath. The cuttings and embankments are favourite nesting 
sites. Once again, now that the roads are dangerous with 
speed and headlights, the quieter railways become a transport 
road for badgers, foxes and many vermin. 

* * * * 

Birds (always excepting, for some unknown reason, the 
partridge) learnt to avoid the telegraph wires within a few 
years. I cannot find any evidence, though I have sought 
it in many counties, that the new electric wires have done 
any damage. We may then hope that the live rail may 
also be learnt. Yet how this is done defeats all conjecture. 
We talk of ‘inherited memory”; but does the phrase do 
more than just label a mystery that remains as impenetrable 
as before the explanation, so to call it, was suggested ? This 
inherited memory, whatever its inner cause, is long as well 
as quick. It whispers ‘“‘’ware wire’? to the inexperienced 
youngster and it teaches the migrant to take long flights 
over shallow seas (where once land was, as the North Sea) 
and forbids them to cross deep though narrow seas as the 
Straits of Madagascar. May this mysterious gift be bestowed 
on that queer, nocturnal, much harassed creature the English 
badger ! 

* * * * 
YORKSHIRE SQUIRRELS. 

Information continues to grow on the rapid extension of 
the range of the grey squirrel. The latest comes from York- 
shire which is becoming populous. A very precise account 
of its ravages is reported in the Yorkshire Evening Post. 
In an old garden protected with a high brick wall, the whole 
crop of Victoria plums was devoured by grey squirrels which 
had established themselves in a neighbouring wood. We have 
now evidence of their taste for greenhouse as well as out-door 
peaches, wheat, plums, walnuts, eggs and young birds of 
all sorts and conditions. Man himself * aot more omnivorous, 

* * * * 
WEstTERN Bats. 

A query about bats (not Lewis Carroll's “‘Do Cats Eat 
Bats ?’’) reached me from Weston-super-Mare just before a 
series of similar questions appeared in the daily press. The 
race seems to have flourished exorbitantly, but nowhere so 
remarkably as in the south-west of England. Is not Wells 
Cathedral at least as famous among biologists as architects 
for the reason that it has housed six several species of bat ? 
The question is how to get rid of them when they prove a 
nuisance, as in a particular porch in Weston-super-Mare. I 
believe the remedy is fumigation; and I see that one corre- 
spondent to the Times claims that incense is a sovereign 
preventive. Probably anything with sulphur in it would be as 
effective, though less pleasant. For myself I have been 
watching with no little curiosity a single bat which has de- 
veloped a preference for daylight. It is, I think, a pipistrelle, 
but of a rather unusual bluish tint. Could the colour have 
affected the eyesight ? The genus is liable to albinism and 
other oddities of tint. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpEcratror.] 

Srr,—As one who has co-operated with the Simon Commission 
and heard all the evidence given both in India and in England 
may I be permitted to say what I think of the Simon scheme 
of reforms? Sir John Simon is an eminent Advocate and he has 
displayed his brilliant advocacy but failed to act as a judge on 
the momentous Indian issues. 

He admits having transferred all ultimate control to the 
triumvirate—the Indian Secretary, the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors in whose hands the local councils 
would be a plaything. But he says he has armed the former 
with ‘ full and ample powers ”’ to supersede self-government 
at any time in order to “ provide for an alternate authority in 
the case of a breakdown ” (2 Rep. 36). But who is to be the 
judge of it ?—the very Governor who is to wield that authority. 
The fact is that the Simon Commission were enamoured of 
personal rule, because they were told that it was the only right 
thing for India; vide their glorification of the District officer 
who ‘threatens, who warns” and it may be added who 
chastises all who counter his will (Cf. 1 Rep. 820). They have, 
therefore, ruled out that most crying of all reforms, the 
separation of the judicial and the executive functions. 

Secondly, as British Parliamentarians they have placed 
the interest of Great Britain before that of India. Thus, they 
have practically annulled India’s fiscal autonomy upon which 
the Joint Select Committee had written so strongly and trans- 
ferred all real power to Whitehall leaving even the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council an emasculated body in which by the 
addition of one more European member the Indian repre- 
sentation has been reduced to abject impotence. The Army, 
the Indian States and even the control of the Provinces have 
been removed from its jurisdiction and transferred to the 
Viceroy. This new system of dyarchy in which the entire 
policy will be dictated by Whitehall and executed by its 
creatures the Governor General and the Provincial Governors 
in India is a departure from the form of Government un- 
paralleled in the history of British rule in India. 

I wonder if even the blackest of reactionaries in England 
not interested in the British Commerce or the British Services 
in India will tolerate this reversion to political mediaevalism 
in which all that India has to do is to pay, pay, pay and all that 
England is to do is, to rule, rule, rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 

India, “CENTRAL COMMITTEE,” 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The letter from various members of the Indian Empire 
Society in your issue of October 11th seems to me to give a 
very misleading impression of the attitude of the depressed 
classes in India. The spontaneous co-operation of ‘“ un- 
touchables *’ in the present national struggle has seemed to 
me to be one of its most significant features—one of the best 
examples being the strike of the sweepers in Karachi this 
spring on the arrest of the local Nationalist leaders. 

Mr. Gawai, who is cited in this letter as a representative 
of the depressed classes, is known to me personally. He 
told me that the society he represents numbers only about 
1,500 persons, and the seat he occupies on the Council of the 
Central Provinces in no way adds to his authority, as he is a 
Government nominee. It is this ‘‘ representation *”’ of their 
interest by a few nominated members, while the bulk of the 
seats are held by representatives of 2} per cent. of the popu- 
lation (elected on a property basis), that is one of the strongest 
grievances of the ‘‘ untouchables.” 

In contrast the Nehru Constitution emboded adult suffrage. 
Whether the form of government proposed was advisable 
is a disputable point, but the principle is indisputable. Only 
when they have political power in their hands commensurate 
with their numbers will these depressed classes be treated 
with respect. 

The bona fides of Gandhi and his followers in this matter 
cannot be challenged. It is almost universally recognized 
that Gandhi's personal influence and the congress campaign 
against untouchability have done more than anything else 
to remove this curse from Hindu society. 

Mr. Nekaljoy’s description of the former condition of the 


untouchables may be paralleled from our. own history. <A 
hundred years ago farm labourers were put up to auction 
and let out at Is. 6d. to 2s. per week. Negro ‘slavery in 
America and even the treatment of Negroes to-day in that 
country compare unfavourably with this Hindu custom. 
But neither England nor America would regard foreign rule 
as the solution. 

I would like to add a word on Sir Charles G. Spencer's 
letter. He says that “the salt tax is not oppressive as it 
comes to less than 6d. a head per annum.” If it is true that 
‘one law for the lion and the ox is oppression,” then every 
poll tax is oppressive ; and the salt tax is worse than a poll 
tax, because it has been proved to fall more heavily on the 
poor than the rich. Where the daily income averages 
34d., and the poor live perpetually on the margin of starvation 
even so small a tax makes a difference.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REGINALD A. REYNOLDS, 

8, Fairdene Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—A solution of the Indian problem, which is attracting 
some attention and makes a certain appeal to the imagination, 
is the revival of the village community system recommended 
by Mr. Gandhi as the panacea of all evils. A rose-coloured 
picture is drawn of the ideal village growing its own food 
and weaving its own cloth, self-sufficient for its simple needs 
and self-governed by its council of elders, who sit in the 
cool of the evening under the shade of some spreading banyan 
tree to settle disputes and discuss matters of the common 
weal, while the younger generation in respectful silence 
drink in the words of wisdom which fall from their lips. 

One may take leave to doubt if conditions quite so idyllic 
ever existed or could exist; the degradation in which the 
‘“ depressed classes”? have lived for generations cannot 
but give rise to an uneasy suspicion that one section of the 
community at least may not have found the position allotted 
to it entirely satisfying. But, leaving this point on one 
side, there is no getting away from the fact that the con- 
ditions of to-day are very different. Apart from the ever- 
present danger of fanatical outbreaks of Hindus against 
Mahomedans and Mahomedans against Hindus, it is a sad 
fact that more than half the villages of India are split from 
top to bottom by internal dissensions. If it is not a question 
of caste against caste, it is a question of party rivalry for 
leadership, often between members of the same family, 
cousin against cousin and father-in-law against son-in-law. 
So bitter are the feuds in some districts that gangs of assassins 
are hired to put rivals out of the way, and miniature battles 
occasionally take place in which lives are lost and property 
wantonly destroyed. Even when factions are for a time 
dormant, an atmosphere of distrust still pervades the village, 
and in such an atmosphere some trivial incident may at any 
moment stir the smouldering ashes into flame. 

With an inconsistency which is characteristic of his mental 
outlook, Mr. Gandhi at one time treats these unpleasant 
facts as though they did not exist, and at another time puts 
the blame for them on a “ Satanic” Government. But 
he has not explained why the “ Bureaucracy” should be 
hostile to the idea of village self-government which saves 
an infinity of trouble to the administration, and he ignores 
the efforts made to reconstitute the ‘ Village Panchayat ” 
as a measure of rural reconstruction. The “ Village Pan- 
chayat,” it should be explained, is not the same as the “ Caste 
Panchayat ”’ except in the case of small homogeneous villages. 
Because Caste Panchayats can and still do settle caste 
questions, it by no means follows that Village Panchayats 
will be equally successful in deciding disputes between 
members of different religions or castes. Any fair-sized 
village may contain both Mahomedans and Hindus, and 
the Hindu section may be split into two or more castes. So 
long as differences of religion and caste jealousies continue 
to divide the village, the minority of a mixed community 
will distrust the impartiality of the majority, and mutual 
co-operation will be always difficult. 

Mr. Gandhi contends that the troubles incidental to 
differences of religion and caste are due to a wrong form of 
Government and a bad system of education, and that com- 
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munal problems will disappear with the establishment of 
“ Swaraj.”’ But, granting that “ Westernization”’ has pro- 
ceeded too far, the fact remains that India has been drawn 
into the current of European progress, and retrogression to 
the Arcadian simplicity of a bygone age is an impracticable 
dream. The advance of civilization has everywhere proved 
fatal to the survival of primitive customary law, and, where 
the caste system prevails, the first effect of any form of 
education must be to rouse the lower castes to revolt against 
the domination of the higher, With such disintegrating 
influences at work, the village community system can hope 
to survive only in backward areas and amongst aboriginal 
tribes, and an artificial revival must in the end inevitably 
fail.—_I am, Sir, &c., X. L. 
India. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—Sir Charles G. Spencer seems to have written his letter 
to last week’s issue of the Spectator in a fit of anger. He mis- 
takes railing for reasoning. He starts with the assumption 
that the Government of India are infallible and then attributes 
motives to me and others for citing cases that tend to in- 
validate his theory. A little cool reflection now, especially 
after your bracketed comments, may have convinced him that 
his plea of ruling by consent hardly justifies the India opium 
policy. If a referendum were taken in any country on earth 
and people voted by secret ballots, the number of those voting 
against theft and house-breaking being made criminal offences 
would run into large figures. Yet at least physically house- 
breakers and thieves represent a much better class of human 
material and constitute a less dangerous menace to Society 
than drink and drug addicts who live and multiply a race of 
imbeciles. Certainly prohibition will mean some hardship to 
these people and they will protest against it. But did not the 
slaves petition and protest against the abolition of slavery ? 
It is indeed a cynical view of democracy to talk of governing 
by consent in such matters. Following the same line of 
reasoning as your correspondent, one may argue that there 
is no universal primary education in India as it would be 
unnatural to expect of a benign and paternal Government 
(his expressions) to force children to school against their will 
from the playing fields ; and that the European Governments 
are not paternal and benign inasmuch as they do so. But 
in the case of opium, at any rate, even such arguments cannot 
be maintained. In Formosa they have registered all the drug 
addicts to whom an increasingly smaller quantity of opium 
is rationed by medical advice, so that in a few years’ 
time, when this lot will die out, there will be no more fresh 
victims and opium will then be sold only to qualified medical 
practitioners. But it will be fruitless to pursue these argu- 
ments further. You can hardly wake up people who only 
pretend sleep. If any of your readers, however, care to study 
the world’s opium problem in some detail, they can refer to 
The Opium Monopoly, by Ellen N. La Motte (The Macmillan 
Company). This book, only about eighty pages, gives full 
Oflicial statistics for every country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
23 Parliament Hill, N.W. 3. D. P. Raycuaupuwnt. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES AND THE 


CROWN 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Sir,—The gravity of the crisis in the relations between the 
black and the white races of South Africa, towards which 
the country is moving with gathering speed, has lately been 
emphasized in several striking books written from a 
humanitarian standpoint, notably those of Mr. J. H. Oldham 
and Professor W. M. Macmillan. The views of the inhumani- 
tarian school, represented by the large bulk of European 
sentiment in the Union and by the present Government, are 
also fully known. What is not so readily seized is the reaction 
of the native people themselves. Within the last six months, 
however, there have been two remarkable signs of the times. 
In May the Bunga, as the Transkeian Territories General 
Council is commonly called, passed by twenty-nine votes to 
twenty-four the following resolution : 

“That this Council respectfully requests the Union Government 
to permit the Native people of the Union to make representations 
to the Government of Great Britain with a view to their being 


governed direct by the Government of Great Britain in the same 
way as Basutoland and other Native Protectorates.” 


Four months later the Governor-General, in the course of 
a tour through Zululand, was somewhat embarrassed by an 
almost identical request from Solomon ka Dinizulu, the 
hereditary chief of the Zulu people, who all look up to him 
as the representative of their ancient royal line, though 
his paramountcy is not recognized by the Government. 

The Bunga represents a million natives, and Chief Solomon 
perhaps half a million more. It is true that Chief Solomon 
made his point in a moment of impromptu enthusiasm which 
he may have regretted later. But what he said is for that 
reason all the more likely to have exposed his own real 
feelings and those of his people in a light unobscured by 
the normal diplomatic camouflage. It is therefore interesting 
and significant ; and nothing could show more clearly to 
what extent the vast reservoir of loyalty and friendliness, 
which the Zulu people possess perhaps even more than most 
Bantu, suffers waste and pollution under the present régime. 
The case of the Bunga is more interesting still. The Bunga 
is composed of some twenty magistrates and some sixty 
native representatives of the various districts, and together 
they form the representative body of the Native Territories 
of the Cape, with considerable powers of disposing of affairs 
intimately affecting the interests of local natives. The 
magistrates do not vote on questions where the principles 
of Government policy are involved, so that the twenty-nine 
to twenty-four majority mentioned above represents a 
purely native vote. It is not a large majority, and the 
passage of the resolution is not nearly so impressive as if it 
had been. Nevertheless, to anyone who knows the circum- 
spect and conservative character of that assembly and who 
followed the course of the debate on the resolution, it is 
impressive enough. The proposer, in a carefully restrained 
speech, put forward the three main grounds of the present 
native discontent, as he saw it—unequal justice between 
white and black, oppressive legislation, and the non- 
consultation of natives when changes in their status are 
being hatched. 

** Many natives are killed,” he said, “‘ and those who kill them are 
always discharged ” (i.e., if they happen to be white men). “ Tho 
white people have come together without consulting with the native 
people. ... The natives have found out that they will never 
progress unless they take their complaints elsewhere. . .. When 
we natives talk among ourselves we often remember our mother, 
Queen Victoria . . . I say we should go to our father the King 
and say, ‘ Take us over.’ ” 

Retrocession even of the native reserves to Great Britian 
is not a practicable measure, and Chief Solomon’s speech 
and the Bunga’s resolution will not bring the natives any 
nearer to their father, the King. But their faith in the 
impartiality of British justice is so touching that it may stir 
statesmen with some historic sense and other men of good will 
beyond the Union’s borders to explore alternative avenues 
by which the Crown’s obligations to the native races may be 
more adequately fulfilled than they are at present.—I am, 
Sir, &c., [LEONARD BARNES. 

c/o * Tne Star,” Johannesburg. 


KENYA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1tr,—The “ alluring idea’ to which your correspondent, Mr. 
MacLellan Wilson, refers has been developed at considerable 
length, and for several years in the columns of The Times of 
East Africa. He has only to consult the files of that journal, 
which presumably escaped his notice in Kenya, in order to 
learn how feasible is the proposal to reorganize the settled area 
and the native territories of Kenya into two distinct adminis- 
trative and economic units. Should Mr. Wilson find any 
difficulty in securing access to the files in question, I should be 
happy to meet him personally, and to enlighten him; but 
fully to develop the details of the proposal in a letter would, 
I fear, be an undue tax on your readers’ patience. The 
proposals will doubtless be considered by the Select Committee 
appointed to review the problems of East Africa, and that the 
solution is a practical one may be assumed from the advocacy 
of the same principle by Mr. Wilson’s chief, Lord Delamere, 
who insists on the necessity for keeping the two communities 
strictly apart.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your CONTRIBUTOR. 

[The letter which appears above under the heading “ South 
African Natives and the Crown ” also bears on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. O’Shea’s letter which is somewhat 
in the nature of a challenge and must be my apology for 
trespassing further on your space, the fact that the Kenya 
delegation now in England includes no representative of 
native interests is an indication that the one-sided attitude 
of the Kenya settlers still continues : even the white person’s 
mentality cannot change so completely in fifteen years. 
Mr. O'Shea will agree that there are two sides to every question: 
yet the weaker race, whose just claims for the future are 
intimately concerned, is in no way to become vocal at the 
conferences to which he is a delegate. 

Mr. Julian Huxley may be considered a disinterested 
observer of native conditions in East Africa. As a result 
of what he saw during a recent visit, he has written an 
article which appears in the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review. If the questions Mr. Huxlcy asks in this 


article are cognate, and the outcome of neither the ‘ mis- 
representation’ nor the ‘‘ misunderstanding” to which 


Mr. O'Shea refers, Lord Milner’s remark made so many 
years ago is applicable to-day. 

Kconomic progress has been made, but not by the natives, 
though without their hefty contribution in the form of 
labour such progress could hardly have been achieved. It 
is a curious thing that so far the facts about Kenya obtainable 
by the British public should have consisted of what Mr. 
O’Shea dubs “ glaring mis-statements.” As regards cattle 
ownership, the native’s wealth has always hitherto been 
reckoned by number, not by quality, and he has bred for 
this purpose. Many natives attribute the modern prevalence 
of tsetse-fly disease to the changes brought about by the 
white man, and dipping undoubtedly weakens stock. The 
improvement in quality of stock owned by tribes most in 
contact with the white settlers is so slight as to be almost 
negligible: one would expect a greater amount of improve- 
ment in view of economic progress. 

Mr. Huxley’s figures for native taxation do not tally with 
Mr. O’Shea’s. Every native is liable to taxation as soon 
as he has been initiated, and the ceremony of initiation is 
now performed at a much earlier age than formerly. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Huxley, at the moment in Kenya direct native 
taxation consists of a hut tax of 12s. per hut (é.e., 12s. for 
each adult man and for each of his wives), or, for detribalized 
natives, a poll tax of 12s. The native’s annual monetary 
income, if he has worked for white people, is about £10. 
Europeans pay a poll tax of 30s. and an education tax of 
30s. No detailed account of the expenditure of native tax 
money is available, but it seems obvious, says Mr. Huxley, 
that the natives are being made to contribute to the cost 
of education of the white settler’s children and to the medical 
and other facilities available to Europeans. If the native 
of East Africa were economically a free man, able to choose 
whether he would work for himself in the reserve or for a 
white employer, naturally, if conditions permitted, he would 
choose the former course and remain at home with his wife 
and family. Lconomically free, he would not be debarred 
from growing coffee, if he wanted to and had the necessary 
means, to quote a single instance. Mr. Huxley’s pertinent 
questions, like the stipulations which it has been found 
necessary to lay down in the new White Paper, Cmd. 3573, 
are also based on an “ intimate knowledge of facts” and 
afford the conclusive evidence which Mr. O'Shea requires.— 
I am, Sir, &c., P. A. BANKES. 

10 Barkston Gardens, S.W. 5. 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—-You express surprise that the proposal to increase the 
Prime Minister’s salary by £2,000 per annum, and allow him 
a pension on retiring, and also to grant an allowance to the 
leader of the Opposition, has not been better received. May 
I, however, point out that the present Prime Minister is 
already in receipt of a sum supposed to amount to about 
£5,000 per annum derived from certain shares allotted to him 
for the whole of his lifetime by a generous (Conservative) 
admirer ; and that Mr. Lloyd George, who may be considered 
one of the leaders of the Opposition, is in receipt (during his 


lifetime) of a similar amount left to him by the late Mr,: 
Carnegie ? Considering that these amounts were placed at 
these gentlemen’s disposal for the express purpose of relieving 
them from any financial stringency, it seems strange indeed 
that at the present time, when they are occupying the positiong 
they occupy, the proposal should be put forward that the 
holders of those positions should receive something still more 
from the resources of an already overburdened State.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. Cripps, 

11 Ambrose Place, Worthing. 

[We publish this letter in criticism of the principle involved, 
but take no responsibility for the figures given.—Eb. Spectator.] 


“TREATMENT FOR ASTHMATICS ” 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 
Sir,—My attention having been drawn to a letter written by 
Dr. Stella Churchill in regard to my recently published work 
on Asthma and its treatment, I feel that in the public interest 
I should reply thereto. 

Whilst it is true that I have stated that the correct use of 
ultra-violet radiation is of great benefit in asthma, I have 
stressed the view that the use of this method in combination 
with other physiotherapeutic modes is most desirable. I 
would strongly endorse Dr. Churchill’s plea that wider use 
should be made of existing public health services in the treat- 
ment of this and other disabling disorders. The annual cost 
to the taxpayer of the public health services and other social 
services in this country is immense, and the results gained 
perhaps not commensurate with the cost. On the other 
hand, the amount of disablement caused, and the consequent 
loss to the community as well as to the sufferers, by such 
chronic diseases as asthma, rheumatism, &c., is such that a 
modification and enlargement, and possibly increase in number 
of the already existing clinics in the more populous centres, 
would ke sound economy. 

I had the opportunity of demonstrating this some years 
ago by starting in the City of Hull, when a member of its 
corporation, a Light Clinic originally established for the 
treatment of infants and children suffering from rickets and 
other disorders. The success gained was such that Local 
Authorities up and down the country very speedily followed 
suit. I would urge that a more extensive use of such clinics 
be made. Additional equipment at relatively small cost 
would provide treatment for many disabling disorders, well 
calculated to restore the health of the sufferers. It is, of 
course, imperative that the control of such clinics should be 
under the charge of medical practitioners who are specially 
experienced and qualified in the use of those physiotherapeutic 
methods of which we, in this country, are so slow to make 
proper and complete use. The value of such is at once apparent 
to anyone who will take the trouble to investigate the wide use 
of these methods in Germany, and the valuable results gained. 
—I an, Sir, &c., WY 


BUNGALOPHOBIA 
[To the Editor of the Seecrayror.] 
S1r,—I have to thank Mr. J. M. Godlee for his somewhat 
whimsical reply to my letter. He has never seen a first-class 
colour photograph evidently. His suggested colour scheme is 
certainly an improvement on that of Mr. Stanley Casson, but 
I fail to see how colour, which can be so easily changed for a 
few pounds, can be more important than proportion, com- 
position, skyline and fenestration. These are permanent 
factors, while the colour could be changed with the seasons or 
left till it became a dull neutral.—I am, Sir, &c., 
2 Coates Crescent, Edinburgh. Witiiam Davinson. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—‘* An Architect’s Daughter ” has stumbled unawares on 
the fallacy which underlies so much of this discussion. It is 
just that primitive obeisances to mere “landscape” (*‘ a fine 
hoose, but she disna dae on Schiehallwin ”’), net confined to 
simple Highlanders, which judges of a house first by its fitness 
for its surroundings, irrespective of the question whether it is 
** inoffensive in itself.” 

Luckily our road and bridge builders for many centuries 
now have not hesitated to bring in a vote of censure on the 
* landscape * when they have considered it could be improved 
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from the human point of view; I should not be surprised, 

however, to hear that the first “ artificial”’ set of stepping- 

stones met with raised eyebrows from the local custodians of 

traditional methods of transport !—I am, Sir, &c., 

: Roserr H. Corrick. 
Beaumaris, 79, Queens Avenue, N.20. 


DUNS SCOTUS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Readers of your article of October 4th may be interested 
to be reminded that Duns Scotus died in Cologne, where 
the inscription on his tomb recalls his Scottish origin. 

Duns Scotus is buried right at the heart of Cologne in the 
Church of the Franciscans. His burial place is relatively 
unknown, and few can direct one to it. My ignorance of 
German very nearly prevented my finding it. A German 
agency, thinking that I was enquiring about the grave of a 
British soldier, directed me to the War cemetery. In the 
end, I found the tomb behind the high altar of the Minoriten 
Kirche. A modern slab bears this inscription : 


* Johannes Scotus 
Sacrae Theologiae 
Doctor Subtilis 
Ord. F.F. Minor 
Obiit anno 1308.” 


Round the four sides of the slab are the further words: 


Anglia me suscepit.... Gallia me 


” 


Scotia me genuit.... 
docuit . . . Colonia me tenet 
In the last phrase there is grim humour. Cologne did keep 
firm hold of Duns Scotus. The legend is that he was not 
dead when he was buried, and that later, when the tomb 
was reopened, the remains were discovered with the right 
hand gnawed away.—I am, Sir, &c., Ja. H. PH. 

41 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of the SrecTaTorR.] 
S1r,— With reference to the article in your issue of October 4th, 
regarding the nationality and birthplace of Duns Scotus, 
perhaps the following items may be of interest. I write 
from Duns, not a village as suggested by “ G. M. T.,” but 
a Burgh of Barony, the town having been granted its Charter 
by King James IV in 1489. Local tradition has it that the 
father of Duns Scotus was a younger son of Duns of Gruel- 
dykes—a farm still in occupation about a mile from Duns— 
a cadet of Duns of that ilk. The house in which he was 
said to have been born, was situated in the old town of Duns, 
and a large stone now forming part of a park wall has been 
pointed out from generation to generation as having belonged 
to the house in which he was born. In the Town Hall hangs a 
portrait in oils with the following inscription :—‘* John Duns 
Seotus, Doctor Subtilis, born in Duns A.D. 1274, died in 
Cologne 8th Novr., 1308.’°—I am, Sir, &e., Jouwn BaAILuiz. 
British Linen Bank House, Duns. 


TOURING PIGEONS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sin,—I am afraid that ‘“ H. M.” is right, when, in his article, 
“The Touring Pigeons” (Spectator, October 4th), he says 
that our country hotels are bad, kecause ‘* the average British 
tourist is an ass.”? Last month my wife and I, ** car-touring,” 
arrived at dusk in a country town which, according to our 
A.A. Handbook, contained but one hotel. Dinner was long 
past, but cold meat, pickles, etc.—at dinner price—were 
obtained. 

Wishing to have better luck with breakfast, I went down 
early to order the meal. ‘ Porridge?” ‘“* Sorry, sir, there 
isnone.”’ ‘Fish ?”? Sameanswer. Yes, they had bacon (!) 
and eggs; also, if desired, cold meat. ‘“ And,” the maid 
added joyously, ‘* would you like some fruit?” The latter 
appeared in a glass dish—two pears, two oranges, and two 


apples. I gently squeezed the two pears, they burst, both 
rotten. The two oranges were in a similar condition. The 
two apples were small green windfalls and uneatable. What 


did I do or say? Nothing! ! Was it moral funk, or a case 
of “anything for a quiet life” ? Really I don’t know, but 
I'm in entire agreement with “ TI. M.” that ‘ the average 
British tourist is an ass.’’"—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hookland, Midhurst. Wapr CAuLrreiLp (Vice-Admiral). 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Since writing in the Spectator of October 4th, on the 
subject of Performing Animals, I hear that the polar bear that 
killed Herr Adolf Cossmeyer is not only in captivity, as I 
wrote, but is being exhibited in Mr. Bertram Mills’s circus. 
The Performing Animals’ Defence League has taken the matter 
up with the Home Secretary, for the animal is obviously 
dangerous and should be either taken back to his natural habitat 
or killed. To leave him in the power of friends or relations of 
the dead man seems to me undesirable ; moreover, it is un- 
pleasant to think that some people may be attracted to the 
circus by the desire to see the bear who killed a man. The 
Home Secretary has powers under the Performing Animals 
(Regulation) Act of 1925, and he should use them. 

What will happen to wild animals in circuses and menageries 
when a new and better Act comes into force? Will they be 
sold to zoos, exported to the Continent, or knocked on the 
head ?_ I hope the latter, unless the cireus managers who have 
derived profit from their exhibition are generous enough to 
pay for their repatriation.—I am, Sir, &c. PP. ¥-E. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER AND OTHER 
MATTERS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

S1ir,—In the Spectator I see a letter from Miss Cole in which 
she draws attention to the recent Italian enactment for 
compulsory humane slaughter and the abolition of vivisection 
and asks, ‘“* Why have we no law to make humane slaughter 
obligatory ?”’ in view of the fact that, in her opinion, ** the 
vast majority of English people abhor cruelty, and the 
majority of M.P.’s would support any measure to stop it. 
In an editorial footnote you associate yourself with Miss 
Cole’s opinion of English humanitarian sentiment and echa 
her enquiry, but, I am glad to observe, you do not identify 
the Spectator with her further assumptions. 

Surely the answer to the enigma of Italy’s sudden legislative 
advances, as contrasted with her hitherto mediaeval attitude 
(shared with other Latin countries) towards the question of 
justice to animals, is to be found in some of Mr. Wickham 
Steed’s remarks during the wireless discussion ‘* on Italy 
and ourselves ’’ from the B.B.C. last week, when dealing with 
the fundamental difference between British democracy and 
the Fascist régime ; but it would be folly to shut our eyes to 
the obvious and growing creakiness of much of our Parlia- 
mentary machinery. However, the purpose of this letter is 
not to deal with the vast subject of Parliamentary Reform 
but to enter a caveat against the assumption that given 
existing conditions, it is within the power of any “ big 
society’? even “‘ with a wide organization and big funds,” 
to move the congested machine faster than it is competent 
to work, in a given direction. Until we can devise some 
method of lifting legislative procedure on such questions as 
appeal to our common humanity out of the mire of party 
bargaining and caucus discipline, the force of public opinion 
cannot make itself operative. 

What is the case at the present time? The R.S.P.C.A. 
is supporting some eight or more different Bills for the further 
prevention of cruelty. I recall that at the last General 
Election it flooded the country with separate handbills on 
seven different pieces of legislation, but not one of such 
Bills has been afforded Government adoption, or even a 
modicum of Government time, and we know what happens 
even when the luck of the ballot has given a rare chance 
to a private member. Trade, or other inimical interests, 
may be represented by two or three individuals who * talk 
out” the possibility of introduction until ten minutes of 
the fatal four o’¢lock, when any single member can * object ” 
and stop further progress, perhaps for a whole session. Miss 
Cole must be well aware of these conditions; it is a pity 
that she prefers to convey very slightly veiled innuendoes 
against the one society which for more than a century has 
pioneered the way of humane reform. 

I fear I must add that while the education of the 
public has proceeded so far there can hardly be man, 
woman or child in the United Kingdom who is not aware 
of the existing evils, and but comparatively few who would 
not answer “Yes” to the inquiry ‘“ Do you think this should 
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be altered?” yet tne sentiment of humaneness is not suffi- 
ciently deep-based to actuate any but a few to personal 
trouble to remedy the wrongs. What is wrong is apathy, 
and what is wanted is not vague sentiments of pity, or 
expressions of horror when the secrets of the slaughterhouse 
are revealed, but a sound ethical philosophy of life which 
will exclude the view that animals have no rights because 
they are not persons, and will base justice to the sub-humans 
on the ground that they share a common life, derived from 
a common source and are destined to a common evolution 
with ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., Epirn Warp. 
Acton Burnell, Salop. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


Owing to an unpardonable inadvertence I have wronged 
the present Viscount Inchcape in my reference to “Sir James 


“Mackay,” in my letter, ‘ India and the Imperial Conference,” 


which you have published in last week’s Spectator. Having 
dictated the letter to a Continental typist during one of the 
short spells of rest in between the various committees of the 
League Assembly at Geneva, I had not the opportunity of 
reading the letter in its final form. I take this opportunity 
of offering my apologies to the veteran Viscount who has so 
well served India.—LANKA SUNDARAM, London, W.C.-2. 


REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL. 

Attention is rightly being called to the necessity for the 
proper preservation of food at this period of the year. It 
must not be forgotten that these months are essentially the 
time that should be chosen for replenishing the body’s stores 
of the vitamin substances and mineral salts. These are only 
to be found in generous quantities in the green plants and 
fruits of the earth. These foods being, of course, easily 
perishable in hot weather, must be jealously preserved or they 
rapidly lose their value in respect of their vitalizing substances. 
When inexpensive refrigerating larders become available for 
every household for this purpose we may confidently look for 
appreciable diminution in the epidemic diseases of the winter 
against which these vital substances form the best protection 
as yet known to science. The recent work of Mellanby has 
afforded ample proof of this fact in respect of one of the most 
sensitive of the substances, namely, Vitamin A, of which fresh 
green leaf, in unimpaired condition, is the best source.— 
J. HENNING BELFRAGE, M.D., 90 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 


Att 


Tur London Group exhibition which opened last Monday 
at the Burlington Galleries is profoundly disappointing. 


‘In fact the kind of gibes that are so cheerfully hurled each year 


at the Royal Academy might be directed, not without justice, 
towards this exhibition, whose motto seems to be ‘“ Genteel 
Mediocrity.” There are pictures, it is true, which manage 
by certain qualities to stand out above the dead level of 
undistinguished achievement, but they barely number twenty 
out of a total of two hundred and twenty odd canvases. 
The walls are dominated by Mr. Richard Sickert’s brilliant por- 
trait, The Claimant, an impression of that bearded Australian 
adventurer who made a bid for the Tichborne baronetcy 
and estates, and by Mr. Duncan Grant’s pleasant decoration, 
Rondo. As for the rest, there are good, if slightly dull, 
representative works by Elliot Seabrooke, Bernard Meninsky, 
Vivian Pitchforth, Vanessa Bell, Roger Fry, Frederick Porter, 
Bernard Adeney and Ethelbert White. Mr. Mark Gertler shows 
a powerful Still Life and there are two typical, glowing flower- 
pieces by Mr. Matthew Smith. Apart, however, from these 
painters, of whom one is entitled to expect at any rate a 
competent performance, there is practically nothing which 
points to interesting work in the future either of the group 
or of individuals within it. An exception must be made in the 
case of Les Abattoirs, by Mr. Paul Methuen and No. 1, the 
Square, by Mr. Fergus Graham, which have the saving grace of 


genuine originality. Both these artists are to have one-man 


shows before very long, and their work should prove very 
interesting. Among the sculpture, the two works by Mr. 
Maurice Lambert should be noticed. 

The new Wertheim Gallery, which I referred to last week, 
has started on its career with a mixed show, which is especially 
worthy of a visit because three of the last pictures of the 
late Christopher Wood hang on the walls. His untimely 
and tragic death, just when he was beginning to. find his 


‘powers, has been a definite loss to English painting—how 


big a loss it is not easy to say. Of the three paintings fishing 


‘Boat in Harbour is the best. Mr. Cedric Morris shows a fine 


bird painting, lovely in its colour, Wild Geese, and a rather 
beautiful landscape, Llangennith Church. By Mr. Matthew 
Smith there are two paintings, Reclining Figure and Portrait 
of a Woman; Miss Frances Hodgkins, who is also having a 
show at the St. George’s Gallery, is represented by three figure 





subjects and a still-life which give an excellent idea of the 
quality of this too-little appreciated artist; Mr. Geor 
Bissill’s small-figure subject, Love, should be noticed as well ag 
the two still-life studies by Mr. Robert Medley. Besides this 
there are two Sickerts—one a particularly lovely little land- 
scape of his Dieppe period, and some interesting paintings by 
Vivin, Kolle, and Tchelichew. The gallery is pleasant and 
attractive, and lacks the psychological atmosphere of cold 
grandeur which in so many picture galleries give the prospec- 
tive client the uncomfortable feeling that he has walked into 
the Athenaeum without being a member. 

At the Bloomsbury Gallery there is an exhibition of modern 
Soviet Art, which gives a good impression of what Russian 
popular artists are doing in the face of great difficulties, 
The section which is of the greatest interest is that of book 
illustrations, which are extremely competent and show a 
considerable amount of imagination. The series of wood- 
engravings to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s stories are especially 
attractive. 

Finally, the exhibition of water-colours and _ oil-paintings 
by Miss Frances Hodgkins at the St. George’s Gallery, Hanover 
Square, should not be missed by anyone who is at all interested 
in modern painting. Miss Hodgkins, unfortunately for her 
reputation, was born on this side of the English Channel; 
but for that accident her name would be as familiar as those 
of the modern French painters to whom so much lip service 
is done both here and in Paris. Recognition of her talents 
has come late, but it has come solidly, and her originality, 
superb sense of colour, and knowledge of paint give a quality 
to all her work which should not be ephemeral. 

Davip FIncnam. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Spectator,” OcToBer 16TH, 1830. 
NaTurRAL AFFECTIONS, 

The thing least understood, as indeed it is least studied, is the 
heart of man; we make laws, and shape moral rules, in careless 
ignorance of the main-spring of the actions to which they are 
applicable. Every now and then, we have some exquisitely naive 
exhibition of the world’s want of knowledge of moral anatomy. 
It finds out that a rogue, knave, or wanton, has a virtuc, and 
straight it is in raptures as at the discovery of a prodigy. Ministers 
of state have been pardoned their public faults because of their 
household virtues—alas! it will be seen that such household 
virtues are as incident to pickpockets and swindlers as to statesmen 
and princes. The affections are to be found, and found in their 
unalterable beauty, in every condition, even in the conditions of 
crime ; and there is no rock of vice so barren that some seed of 
virtue will not spring upon it in link with the better scheme of 
nature. In the Life of Hardy Vaux, the pickpocket, we trace 
abundant evidence of a fondly-attached husband and a true friend. 
Thieving apart, he seems to have been a pattern man. Born in 
a higher sphere, and a statesman, his private life would have 
consecrated his public pillage. Many other similar cases may be 
noted, but we prefer the more immediate one which occurred 
two wecks ago. It was discovered in examination at a police- 
office, that a girl of the town supported a little brother out of 
the wages of her infamy. People who have not learnt the curious 
fact that one vice does not necessarily destroy all virtues and 
affections of nature, were amazed and delighted at the prodigy ; 
and, according to order, the girl was made a wonder of, taken from 
her bad courses, and sent to a place of improvement; it being 
thought quite impossible that a girl who loved her brother could 
have any predilection for a life of infamy. We see, by the news- 
papers, that she has made her escape, and returned to her habits. 
The world may thus put together two letters in the alphabet of 
morality, and make out that one virtue may be compatible with 
one vice. The lesson is one of benevolence; for it will teach us 
to look upon the abandoned with the thought that the most lovely 
natural affection and generous devotion may exist and flourish 
even in that depraved character. 


Heaven 


WueEn I am dead and transported and under the ground, 

Wrapped by walls that are soundless, out of Earth’s centre and 
round. 

One joy will be mine that none of the living shall share, 

For I shall be perfectly quiet as I lie there. 

Oh! Life will be soundless, though deluged with essence of 
sound. 

Shut in walls that are soundless, though reared to us out of the 
ground. 

And the noisy shall know and repent where no life jars, 

Where the hush of the flowers is blent with the chime of 
the stars. 

And a hundred pitying glow-worms shining low, 

And a thousand quickening angels, row on row, 

Will point in the Book of Life, whose leaves are seven, 

That Heaven is Quiet and the soul has peace in Heaven. 

Herserr E, PALMER. 
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BOOKS jor tee AUTUMN 
THE WHEEL OF FIRE STUDIES IN KEATS 
By G. Wilson Knight. 12/6 net By J. Middleton Murry. 7/6 net 
“Mr. Knight’s essay on ‘Timon’ may well “No lover of Keats—and what reader of 
become a permanent example of interpretative poetry is not a lover of Keats?—can afiord to 
analysis in its most illuminating form.” neglect this really admirable work. . . .” 
—Daily Telegraph. —News Chronicle. 
THE POEMS OF : THE CRISIS OF 
GERARD_MANLEY i ENGLISH LIBERTY 
HOPKINS SHAKESPEARE ; . 
A new edition containing 17 FACTS AND PROBLEMS By Sir John Marriott, MP. 
poems not included in the 15/- net 
volume of 1918, as well as a By 
Preface by Charles Williams. bps A A new study, by a_parlia- 
7/6 net Sir E. K. Chambers mentarian and scholar’ of 
Also a special edition of 250 Pwoln th a repute, of the period in English 
copies, printed on hand-made é vots. 42/- net history which begins with the 
paper, numbered, and contain- This, the result of thirty accession of James J, and ends 
ing illustrations, etc. 25/- ne? years of research and thought, with the final exclusion of the 
LocroBER will take at once a_ central Stuart Dynasty in 1688. 
position in the corpus of 
Shakespeare criticism. 
THE CL TEP VAC ‘ All the information bearing THE TROT INT ; 
THE SHORTER POEMS OF on Shakespeare’s life, back- THE oo : sae Tr OF 
‘ROBERT BRIDGES ground, and work, is accumu- BEAU rT} 
: lated and analysed in two of By Robert Bridges. Ina new Quarto 
7/6 net the most important volumes of on form. 10/- net 
oe ; Shakespearean commentary This edition, besides presenting 
The first collection of the best- published for a century. the poem in larger type than was 
known lyrics from a_ variety of % possible in the 8vo issue, embodies 
volumes. [ocTOBER the poet's final corrections. 
SPEECH AND MOVEMENT LOYALTIES : MESOPOTAMIA 
ON THE STAGE 1914-18 
By Kate Emil-Behnke. 7/6 net By Lt.-Col. Sir ‘Arnold Wilson, K.C.LE., D.S.O. 
; : é or 
With an Introduction by Miss Clemence Dane. 25/- net 
An account of the campaign in Mesopotamia, and 
A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF of the Civil Administration developed to deal with 
THE FIRST BRITISH EMPIRE the problems of the occupation, by one who was 
; oe, ‘ ‘ intimately concerned, and tells frankly of what 
By A. B. Keith. 21/- net he knows. [NOVEMBER 
Of All Booksellers 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


SAVE THE MOTHERS dy Sylvia Pankhurst 


No one is better qualified than Miss Pankhurst, who was responsible for five of the earliest free clinics, to write 
this book, a clear presentation of the facts, and an urgent plea for a new and enlightened policy to lessen the present 
heavy mortality of mothers and babies. Particulars are given of the situation in many countries, 


MY THIRTY YEARS WAR dy Margaret Anderson 


The Lrrrre Review was the forerunner of the advanced literary cosmopolitan magazines and in it brilliant 
contemporary writers such as Sherwood Anderson, Richard Aldingten, Ezra Pound and Ernest Hemingway 
made their first appearance : until suppressed it published James Joyce’s Ulysses serially. Its enthusiastic founder 
here tells, with humour and gusto, of the events and personalities bound up with its variegated career. 


THE DREYFUS AFFAIR dy Jacques Kayser 


The nephew of M. Dreyfus, a young and successful lawyer as well as an editor of La Republique and secretary 
of the Radical party, has here written a popular but full and accurate account of this famous and historic case, 
making use of his unequalled facilities of obtaining inside information on all its aspects. 430 pages, illustrated. 


THE GLORIOUS KORAN 4 New Translation by Marmaduke Pickthall 


This is the first translation by an Englishman who is also a Muslim, whose aim is to show English readers. the 
Koran as orthodox Muslims see it, and to give some idea of the beauty, force and dignity of the original. It is a book 
of about 700 pages, printed in a large and very readable type, and bound in crimson buckram. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF DR. JOHNSON Edited by R. W. 
Postgate : with ten drawings by Tom Poulton 


Editor and artist have combined admirably to present a living picture of the great man. The text contains little 
of Boswell but the immortal conversations, while the drawings have very happily caught Dr. Johnson in his most 
characteristic moods, Bound in brown buckram, 420 pages, 


FicTiown 


THIS DAY AND TIME 4y Anne W. Armstrong 


A distinguished first novel of the mountain folk of Tennessee—with a heroine you will long remember. 


THE IMMORALIST éy André Gide 


“A marvellous story . .. superlatively told. Its 
subtlety does not prevent it from being an excite- 
ment from end to end.” —Saturday Review. 


PARTIES 4y Carl Van Vechten 


“This vivacious satire . . . a clever study.”— 
Times Litt. Supp. “This is the hardest, most 
brilliant novel we have read about the people 
who surprise themselves if they are sober at noon.”* 
— Manchester Guardian. 


I LIKE A GOOD MURDER éy 
Marcus Magill 
A Harley Street doctor probes the murder mystery 


of the Chelsea restaurant. ‘“‘A capital crime 
story.” —Scotsman. 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER dy 
Langston Hughes 


A first novel by a negro poet. “It is a very good 
piéce of writing . . . life, real life is never absent.”— 
J.B. Priestley. Recommended by the Book Society, THE TURN OF THE WORM 2y 
Georges de La Fouchardiére 

DERELICT 4y Joseph T. Shaw 


Thrilling adventures on a deserted ocean liner, 


A vivid pitiable drama of modern Paris by a 
French journalist well-known for his humorous, 





crippled by an iceberg and threatened by bandits. 


LOUIS BERETTI: The Story of a 
Gunman é4y Donald H. Clarke 


A realistic, unsentimental and exciting tale of a 
New York gangster, told with Rabelaisian 


satirical writing 


THE SON AVENGER 2y Sigrid 
Undset 
The last volume of her great tetralogy. The 


Master of Hestviken, which portrays a man as 
faithfully as Kristan Lavransdatter portrayed a 


frankness and gusto by a brilliant journalist. woman, [ocroser 28.] 10s. 6d, 


AND 


88 SHORT STORIES BY GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


This attractive, well produced omnibus, bound in a blue linen cloth, contains just a third of the wonderful tales, 
and is probably the best hook published for those who wish to read and to possess a representative collection of 
Maupassant’s work. 820 pages. 








15s. 
Fully 
illustrated 


125. 6d. 
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Congteve and Farquhar: A Contrast 


The Works of Congreve. Edited by F. W. Bateson. (Peter 
Davies. 7:;. 6d.) 
The Complete Works of Farquhar. Edited by Charles Stonehill. 
(Nonesuch Press. 45s.) 

‘Many people, referring to the comedy writers of the Restora- 
tion, lump them cheerfully together, as though they were 
‘much of a muchness, varying in fiavour, perhaps, as one 
apple may from another, but no more. It is implied that 
they were all sparks, with the same outlook on life, who 
turned out, as from a machine, the same kind of plays. A 
similar uncritical indistinetion is currently made in marrying 
Dryden and Pope in one breath; or, to come nearer to our 
own time, Dickens and Thackeray. Yet, as an instance, 
two writers could scarcely be more different than Congreve 
and Farquhar. It is true that they both wrote comedies 
for the stage, and that their people speak the idiom and 
wear the costume of much the same period. Sir Nigel 
Playfair, for example, has discovered that they all said 
“ obleeged,” and wore the same preposterous wigs. It is 
true also that Farquhar was Irish, that Congreve had grown 
up in Ireland, and that all Irishmen are the same. Yet, if 
we take the trouble to read their plays, we see that they 
are as different in form and feeling as roses are from rasp- 
berries. 

The two men were radically as unlike as possible, in social 
ambit and outlook ; in character and philosophy ; in intention 
in writing ; and in the audiences they wrote for. It would 
be strange if their work were the same. One has only to 
look at the men, even casually, to see this. First Congreve, 
a man of the * quality,” with all that that implied in those 
days, secure of the patronage of the Boyles, with the entrée 
almost anywhere that he liked, and who soon became the 
petted darling of a society in which he felt himself altogether 
at home. He accepted the world in which he moved; he 
could not conceive it otherwise formed, though he would 
have refined upon it. Out of it he wove the exquisite tapestry 
of life which was in the end to drift away like gossamer over 
the heads of his audience. Then Farquhar, battling in vain 
to become part of this society of wits and gentlemen, ever- 
lastingly sore that he could not become a member of the 
Kit-Cat Club, of which Congreve was one of the three best- 
natured men, and in revulsion refusing to accept this world, 
forever gibing bitterly and effectively at the factitious idea 
of ** gentleman,” doing his best to break down the assump- 
tions upon which the whole of Congreve’s existence was 
built. He never saw from within the flashing society which 
Congreve handled so easily and distorted so_ brilliantly : 
his richest ore was not mined, as Congreve’s was, in London 
drawing-rooms, but from the people, healthier perhaps, 
certainly more various, whom he met in the country as 
recruiting officer. 

As regards character and philosophy the two writers were 
as far apart as the fortunes of their lives would suggest. 
Congreve had all he could want of material things (though 
Swift complained that his wine was bad), and all he could 
wish for of intellectual society. He was widely and curiously, 
if not deeply, read in philosophy ; he had a respect for 
traditions of culture and of style; he was essentially a poet, 
of the sort that is a little aloof from life. He was wistful 
after delicacies of mind and feeling that were almost too 
ethereal: he avoided struggle, as he was so well able, by 
his luck, to do. Farquhar’s life, on the other hand, was a 
crude struggle for existence itself; he had to fight for bread, 
and he became a casualty at the age of twenty-nine. Even 
if he had been'so minded he could not have striven for those 


ee 


last refinements of sensitiveness which were all that his 
abundance left Congreve to strive for. He despised school 
philosophy, that idle toy fashioned in the universities to 
which he had not been, and his advanced rationalism was 
shallow though brisk. He did not give a fig for tradition ; 
he was a reformer. He was hardly a poet at all in the sense 
that Congreve was; he could not be aloof: there was no 
question with him of trying to construct an exquisite appear- 
ance of life: he was too close to brutal realities. 

Both the impulse to write and the object in writing were 
different in the two men, except, of course, that they were 
both attracted by the dramatic form. Congreve wrote 
because he was dissatisfied with life, hungry for a finer 
quality ; Farquhar from exuberance : which is not a paradox, 
a contradiction with what has already been said, for this 
difference lies more profoundly than social chances or acci- 
dental reactions. Congreve laboured, he “ wrought with 
care and pains,” because he wanted to construct an object ; 
Farquhar dashed into words because he had something to 
say, something that he wanted very urgently to say. Con- 
greve cared so little for what he had to impart that when 
he found the ear of the people who came to listen to him 
too crass to catch his music he stopped writing : the impulse 
to make the object failed. Indeed, to say that Congreve 
was making music and that Farquhar was making vehement 
speeches would help to define their difference all along the 
line. Congreve cared greatly for form, for words, for the 
echo and cadence of phrases, for moulding as people had 
modelled before, but for doing it better. Farquhar was 
impatient of form, as revealed by his often quoted remark 
that plays were to be judged not by the compass of Aristotle 
but by the opinion held of them by pit, box and gallery: 
he was for catching nature as she flew—erratically. 

And finally, their audiences were different. Congreve 
dipped his pen for the remnant of the old Court audiences 
which had thronged the playhouses before the Revolution ; 
he was writing, if you like, for the judgment of a savan 
clique. Farquhar was bidding for the plaudits of an audience 
coming to be composed ever more largely of people from the 
City; for, as we should say, a bourgeois audience. But, 
beyond this again, Congreve cared only for the approbation 
of subtle critics, critics who knew what the job was. He 
was writing for highbrows, and to please Dryden was reward 
in plenty. Farquhar was a popular author; the approval 
he wanted was box-oflice approval, not for the money only, 
but for the response it implies from the many-headed monster 
of the pit, for which Congreve did not care a rap. How 
could their work be even remotely the same ? 

It is not. Congreve’s plays gre the last fine perfect flower 
of a tradition ; they breathe an aroma of finished civilization. 
Farquhar was an innovator; he broke into and smashed 
the old tradition, partly by veering back to the intoxicated 
Elizabethan manner, partly by going forward into the then 
incipent domestic drama. His happy combination of spirited 
Irish wit and clear Irish logic, by which he defied misfortune 
in a torrent of gaicty, is oceans removed from Congreve’s 
classical culture, his sense of a tragic undercurrent of things 
which has nothing to do with personal tragedy. Indeed, 
these two writers (the reissue of their works at almost the 
same time offers an apt occasion for contrasting them) belong 
to two different worlds ; on the one hand the bright lucid 
world of fancy, on the other the spinning bright world of 
every day ; nor is this less true because Congreve is realistic, 
and Farquhar often fantastic in the extreme. Both worlds 
have their virtue and their value, both are necessary to the 
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JOHN MURRAY 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. EDITED BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE 
First Volume (1886-1890) of the Third and Final Series. 
With many Photogravures. 25s. net. 
Public interest in the Letters of Queen Victoria is bound to increase as they 
come to deal with our own times. It gives some suggestion of the note of this 
volume to say that within these years come two such important events as the 
Jubilee of 1887 and Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill. 























DR. GORE’S NEW VOLUME 
The Philosophy of the Good Life 


Comprises the Gifford Lectures delivered in the 

University of St. Andrews, 1929-30. Dr. Gore’s sub- 

ject is the idea of the . life as it is to be found 
in history. 10s. 6d. net. 


A WOMAN OF THE TUDOR AGE 
Edited by Lady Cecilie Goff 
Katherine Willoughby, fourth wife of the famous 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
interesting letters, from which Lady Cecilie Goff has 
built up a vivid picture. of life in Tudor days. 
Ilustrated. 18s. net. 


left a number of 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


Dawn in India 
Deals with British Purpose and Indian Aspiration. 
Sir Francis writes with authority and sympathy of 
the whole question, explaining, commenting, praising, 
criticising. 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD WRENBURY’S ESSAYS 
Of Immortality and Other Thoughts 


The first “thought” deals with the constant subject 

of Personal Immortality. ‘Then follow thoughts “Of 

Divinity” and of various subjects of human interest. 

This is a book which will set the reader thinking. 
3s. 6d. net. 





Owing to the enormous success of 


AXEL 


Muntue’s remarkable book 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


it has been decided to reissue two of his previous works. 


7th Impression with New Preface. 3s. 6d. net. 
“One of the most fearful and poignant indictments 
of militarism that has ever been uttered by word or 
pen.” 


“A classic among war books.”—The late Lord Cromer. 


MEMORIES & VAGARIES — 
3rd Edition with a New Preface. 6s. net. 
“Readers of ‘The Story of San Michele’ wili come 
across several old acquaintances here, all in their 


same old clothes, for they have nothing else to put 
on their backs.”--From the Author’s New Preface. 





IMPERIAL AIR ROUTES 
by Major A. E. W. Salt, M.A. 


With Introduction by the late Air Vice-Marshal SIR 

SEFTON BRANCKER. “ No better corrective could 

be found to the pessimism regarding airships which 

the fate of the R101 must induce in the faint-hearted.” 
—Timcs. Maps. 6s. net. 


SIR JAMES MACKENZIE 
The Beloved Physician 


A biography of the great heart specialist by, RK 


McNAIR WILSON. “ The unique story of a unique 
career.”’—New Statesman. With Portrait. Cheap 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 





Early 7/6 Autumn Fiction 





P. C. WREN 
Mysterious Waye 
3y the author of “Beau Geste.” “One excitement 


follows another, and the best scene of all leaves one 
gasping at its audacity."—Sunday Jimes. 


ALAN SULLIVAN 
The Magic Makers 
Fifteen years ago, a young Canadian explorer was 
forced to take shelter on the supposedly uninhabited 
Belcher Reefs in Hudson Bay. As it turned out, the 
most surprising discoveries awaited him there. 


DESERT SNOW 
Stanley C. Dunn 


A witty and light-hearted story, the refreshing fruit 
of long experience, depicting Egypt as it is to- day for 
Europeans, 


50 Albemarle Street, London, 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
The Lucky Lawrences 
“Mrs. Norris has written some fine novels, but none 
that enlarges one’s experience of life so much as 
this.’"—Birmingham Post. 


TIME TO STARE 


Marjorie Booth 
Tells of what happens when a young man who finds 
his happiness in crowds and in speed falls deeply in 
love with a girl who cares only for the quiet, simple 
things of life. [Ready Tuesday next. 


THE KING’S CURATE 


Dorita Fairlie Bruce 
‘A first historical novel whose scene is laid in Scot- 
land during the days of the Second Covenant. 


W. 1 
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fullness of life.. Thus, though different as two writers can 
be, there is no reason why the same reader should not enjoy 
them both with refreshment. 

The Farquhar edition is complete, with a certain amount 
of unfamiliar material, printed as was done in the best’ old 
texts. The Congreve edition has a modernized text and does 
not pretend to completion, so that we do not get a full view 
of the man; no letters are included, his answer to Collier is 
absent, and, most important of all, his prefaces.and dedica- 
tions are omitted. It is a gallant attempt to make Congreve 
popular, and one can but hope thai it will succeed. 

Bonamy Dopsrete. 


These English ! 


Rough Islanders. By H. W. Nevinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Ar the opening of this skilful and ingenious book on the 
English, Mr. Nevinson quotes a French acquaintance who 
hated the English because they meant what they said and said 
what they meant. The reviewer heard a very able French 
politician, who certainly did not hate the English, complain 
bitterly of them that they had “no psychology.” It was 
at the date of the first and perhaps too baldly candid account 
of the Battle of Jutland. ‘“ We know what the Germans are 
likely to mean ; but you never adopt the same line of thought 
twice.” He was a more irritable critic of the school of the 
Frenchman who said that we were saved by our want of 
logic. All this indicates the infinite variety of the subject ; 
and it has attracted a vast number of writers, especially from 
abroad. One of them was published last weck. 

The authentic Englishman has evaded Mr. Nevinson, 
perhaps because there is none; and he is quite sure that 
no foreigner can understand either us or the shades and colours 
of our elastic and diverse language. His book is not the less 
readable on that account. His clean and classical language, 
his knowledge of men and countries as well as of English and 
German literature, his long life of struggle for this and that 
less popular cause, help him at least to adorn all he touches. 
He is a great Englishman himself, and subdued to that he 
works in; but he has sought spiritual homes in Germany, 
in English mining and shipping towns as well as at Shrewsbury 
and Christchurch ; and has not yet quite lost his nostalgia 
for Utopia. He has been an ardent War Correspondent and 
as ardent a humanitarian. 

These diverse qualifications made him a lively but, it must 
be confessed, a very baffling critic. He discusses in turn the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, the squirearchy and the bourgeois 
(most grimly pictured in his son’s illustration). In each case 
the satirist in Mr. Nevinson, disappointed that his England is 
not Utopia, opens the tale. Kings and squires are scathed with 
all the more effect because the satire is reticent. Then when 
you think that the acid has done its fell work, and no English- 
man, unless he is poor, has any character left, of a sudden 
the whole method and temper change. The satirist is replaced 
by a kindly guide who restores the features and bids you 
mark the sterling English quality of the country, its institutions 
and even its richer denizens. Mr. Nevinson is beaten by the 
Englishman just as her biographer was beaten by Queen 
Victoria: that great little lady conquered Mr. Strachey as 
the Englishman—and especially woman—has_ conquered 
Mr. Nevinson—victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa catoni. 

Mr. Nevinson was ever a Cato. But he goes one better 
than Cato by enjoying the cause and character he himself has 
defeated. 

The disappointment of the book—a good book nevertheless 
—is that there is too little Nevinson. We are fobbed off again 
and again with literary references whose excuse is that they 
are neatly dovetailed and tags of history that have no excuse. 
For example, if there is any one class in England with a 
common character, with a few qualities that dominate the 
rest, it is that of the farmer, yet we are vouchsafed the merest 
glimpse of him, and that through the eyes of “ the Northern 
Farmer” of Tennyson, an excellent poem but hardly more 
actual than Hardy’s yokels. 

Indeed the only part of the book that is inadequate to the 
degree of a positive blemish is the account of the country 
people and some of their problems. The brief references to 
the enclosures from a farming standpoint are partial and lop- 


(Routledge. 


sided—bad history as well as bitter. The labourer’s fear of 
loss of house and job, if he should not bow to the squire, is an 
extinct political cliché, that has had no ground of general 
truth for several generations. The half confession of this at 
the conclusion does not excuse surrender to the temptation of 
a satiric outburst. The chief folly of politicians, especially of 
the more sinister school, is that they spend their best energies 
in the slaughter of already extinct evils. It is a fault from 
which a less prejudiced class, and especially historians with 
any knowledge of dates, ought to be exempt. 

Apart from these occasional lapses, when caught in the 
prejudices of political and social warfare, Mr. Nevinson’s 
appreciations reveal the breadth as well as the fineness of his 
critical gifts. What could be better than this description of 
an Anglican service in a Cathedral or ancient village church ?— 


‘““The service is still correct and orderly, undemonstrative and 
conscientious, but he is now in the building that has served the sou!s 
of so many English generations, and has grown from form to form 
like the race itself. He is hearing the actual words adapted from the 
older Latin used by Cranmer or some other master of language in 
Shakespeare’s century. Satire falls away. No matter how pom- 
pous the Dean or how unilluminated the preacher, satire falls away 
from one who since childhood has listened to those traditional words, 
and still follows the simple ritual as by instinet, standing, kneeling, 
and repeating the well-worn responses without effort or consider- 
ation. Around him are the tombs of crusaders and women who 
passed on to him the torch of English life. Above his head droop 
the tattered flags of English regiments, inscribed with the names of 
remembered or forgotten battles. In the windows glow subdued or 
brilliant fragments of the glass left undestroyed by the barbaric 
incursions of his own race—his own equally with the priests and 
knights and the indistinguishable coffins under the grassy mounds 
outside. I do not know whether tradition alone can inspire reli- 
gion, but in such a scene and among such sounds the emotion of 
history and life-long association may be very deep.” 


That is literature, not eclectic prejudice. Such a passage 
as this, and, in very different vein, some of the experiences 
from his own far-flung life are worth as much as the potted 
history and political satire are worth little ; for they are of the 
stuff of truth out of which only is literature made. 

Mr. Nevinson is perhaps best when he writes of English 
humour as he himself has heard it. ‘“* In Cologne just after 
the Armistice I saw an English soldier go up to a German 
child and say: ‘ Come ’ere, you square-headed little bastard 
of a bloody ’Un. I’m going to slit your bloody throat!’ 
And the child, recognizing the idiom of a kindly heart, came 
up to receive the piece of chocolate. Here is English humour 
indeed. And why should a man who has such tales to tell 
deal out tags of anachronistic rubbish from veiled political 
pamphlets ? 

Witu1am Beacn Tuomas. 


Christina Rossetti 


The Life of Christina Rossetti. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 


By Mary F. Sanders. 


A POET whose outward existence was that of a High Church 
spinster of mid-Victorian outlook, living most of her life with 
an ageing mother in a gloomy London house, “ dressing like 
a pew-opener and dreaming like a saint,’ offers few oppor- 
tunities to the conventional biographer. The realities of 
such a life are mainly interior, and can only be made actual 
to the reader by an extreme combination of psychological 
insight and expressive power. Miss Sanders unfortunately 
does not possess these rare qualities. Her book is a work 
of much industry, and tells us many things that we are glad 
to know. It is rich in delightful portraits, many of them 
reproduced from the drawings of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
But it leaves us in possession not so much of a biography 
of Christina, as of materials from which a biography might 
be made. 

The four Rossetti children, as they come before us in 
Miss Sanders’ earlier chapters, seem like the separated 
ingredients of a full human personality. Two, Maria and 
William, were endowed with happy, unified and generous 
natures; they came easily to terms with God and man. 
Two, Christina and Dante Gabriel, had creative genius with 
all its accompanying disabilities. ‘*‘ Maria,” said Dante 
Gabriel in a revealing letter to his mother, “is much the 
healthiest in mind and cheeriest of us all excepting yourself, 
William comes next, and Christina and I are nowhere.” 
This family party in its poverty and vitality, with its 
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mixed Italian and English blood, its intellectual, artistic 
and Tractarian enthusiasms, is the obvious starting-point 


for an understanding of Christina’s life and work; for it 
constituted the environment of her formative years. If the 


ease and perfection of her craftsmanship owes something to 
constant practice in the bout-rimés which were her brothers’ 
favourite game, the artistic influences of which the pre- 
Raphaelite movement was born are equally apparent, in 
that romantic colour and verbal precision which could give 
even the commonplaces of emotional piety—as in her carols 
and many of the minor religious lyries—a certain distinguished 
air. Yet her early response to this environment was hardly 
that which we might expect. The great devotional poet, 
who combined an exquisite verbal sense with intense religious 
feeling, was not much attracted in childhood and adolescence 
either to literature or to religion. She read little; and even 
to the end of her life her intellectual range was limited. Her 
religious sense, when it developed, was that of a devotee 
rather than a mystic. Precise in her observances and rigid 
in her views, she never shared the joyous and spontaneous 
spirituality of her elder sister Maria, Christina was in fact 
a typical introvert, shy, romantic, crippled from girlhood by 
ill-health. Her poetry and her religion were alike ways of 
escape, in which an immense. emotional and imaginative 
capacity sought compensation for an inadequate physical 
life; and a hypersensitive temperament which craved for 
love and beauty, whilst it shrank from external contacts, 
tried to satisfy its needs. One side of her nature found 
expression in the intense and almost sensuous delight in 
natural things which is specialiy apparent in her earlicr 
poems: in ‘* Goblin Market ”’ with its 

‘Currants and gooseberries 

Bright-fire-like barberries 

Figs to fill your mouth, 

Citrons from the south,’’ 


’ 


or in the Earthly Paradise of ‘“*‘ House to Home” :— 


“Frogs and fat toads were there to hop or plod 
And propagate in peace, an uncouth crew, 
Where velvet headed rushes rustling nod 
And spill the morning dew. 


All caterpillars throve beneath my rule, 
With snails and slugs in corners out of sight. 
I never marred the curious sudden stool 

That perfects in a night.”’ 
Yet this Franciscan enjoyment of creation, so loving and so 
exact, this passion for animals in which the religious mind 
so often finds relief from the rigours of detachment, had 
its completing opposite in the other trend of Christina’s 
temperament. The world-renouncing austerity of her spiritual 
outlook was equally the expression of great and unsatisfied 
desire ; and was fed by the ascetic, almost puritanic strain 
so marked in the Tractarian teaching of her day. If we are 
to see her truly we must remember the moral judgment 
which found nude figures shocking, and held that ** all do well 
to forbear such delineations ” ; the social sense which ‘* con- 
sidered anything like a party an occasion for temptation.” 
The rare note of joy in her religious verse is always evoked 
by a vision that looks beyond the world: her thought moves 
perpetually about the twin themes of death and escape, and 
these are the occasions of her chief poetic triumphs. Perhaps 
the most perfect tribute she ever received was that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh: ‘‘ The only thing that Christina makes me 
want to do is to ery, not lecture.” And, indeed, her few 
noblest pieces do produce this overwhelming effect in their 
transfiguration of a profound melancholy by a sure and 
exultant faith :— 

“Heaven overarches you and me, 

And all earth’s gardens and her graves. 

Look up with me, until we see 

The day break and the shadows flee. 

What though to-night wrecks you and me, 

If so to-morrow saves ? ” 

Tn such a poem as this, and in the impeccable splendour of 
“Passing away, saith the world, passing away ”—which 
Swinburne (dazzled perhaps by her accomplishment in a 
region he could not visit even as a tourist) called “so much 
the noblest of sacred poetry in English that none is second,” 
we do receive that impression of a living soul making fresh 
spiritual discoveries, which alone gives greatness to religious 


verse. EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


-The Rural Rides 


Cobbett’s Rural Rides. . Three yolumes.. Edited by G. D. Hx 
and M. Cole. (Peter Davies, £5 5s.) 

Tue author of the Rural Rides—the book by which his name 
will live, though he himself would not have believed it—was 
rooted in spirit to the soil from his childhood. The meadows 
of Farnham were then his wandering-place, and the animals 
grazing there and the birds in the hedges were his earliest com- 
panions. Probably a love of the land exists as a natal instinct 
in almost every human heart, but it is often overlayed and 
undeveloped or thwarted and extinguished. In some it is a 
determining influence through life in spite of calls to forms 
of labour which are remote from the fields. It was so with 
Cobbett. Such a passion, real even when unconscious, has 
brought only a rough and obscure contentment to some, but 
to others it has brought the inspiration which expressed itself 
in great literature or in great popular reforms. 

Cobbett published the Rides in his Political Register and his 
motive was almost exclusively political. He was a Radical 
reformer who saw the land, and the people on the land, perish- 
ing under what he thought was a wicked political system— 
opprobriously called by him ‘‘ the Thing ’’—but the reader 
who also has a love of the land, whether he be a Radical like 
Cobbett or not, will always be delighted and half amused to 
notice how Cobbett’s vitriol turns to kindly milk before the 
spectacle of a bounteous crop or a well-cleaned field. His 
digressions in praise of good farming and noble scenery—even 
though the owner of the land was one of those “ agricu!- 
turasses ” who solemnly believed that the Corn Laws would 
help the farmer—are among the richest things in English 
literature. Arthur Young was not more observant or more 
informing ; Jefferies was not more tender in his sympathy. 

What extraordinarily good use Cobbett must have made of 
his spare time in those Chatham barracks when he had enlisted 
as a soldier! He studied grammar and, as R. L. Stevenson 
used to say, “ played the sedulous ape” to famous authors. 
He developed a style of his own which was amazingly direct, 
muscular and vivid, though simple. One can read pages of 
the Rides without finding an otiose word; every word pulls its 
weight, and yet every one seems to be inevitable because it 
obviously and precisely describes what Cobbett saw. Com- 
pared with this much pretty writing about the land and the 
seasons, even though it may be effective and very good of its 
kind, seems to a reader under the immediate spell of Cobbett 
like a fatty degeneration of the art of writing. Cobbett’s 
anger is more likeable than the dark ferocity of Swift ; his 
circumstantiality has less artifice than that of Defoe. 

As a politician he had all the fury of a convert. He had 
started as an anti-Jacobin and the lean times after the French 
Wars turned him into a Radical. The fury of his new faith 
could not be stayed. Surely he was winning his way a con- 
temporary might have thought who judged by the opposing 
panic. Yet he was not. At the end of his life his opinions 
were taking more positive shape among the factory hands than 
among the agricultural labourers who were his first care. 
Strange that his experience should have been repeated in the 
history of Joseph Arch. 

If Cobbett was wrong about the literary work by which he 
would be remembered, he was wrong again about the agri- 
cultural innovations which he thought would always be linked 
with his name. He preached the virtues of maize and was 
confident that it would be called “* Cobbett’s corn.” He had 
boundless belief in the value of his locust tree. Yet few people 
call the Robinia by that name to-day. Most people, of course, 
call the Robinia an acacia, though strictly it is not an acacia, 
Cobbett was, however, a truly scientific planter and in the 
presence of judicious planting—particularly where the hated 
conifers were excluded—he would melt in ecstasy. 

The rural England of his vision was as a whole, however, being 
done to death by “the Thing.” Pitt and Castlereagh with 
their system of paper money and rotten boroughs and sine- 
cures were starving his poor ** chopsticks.”” The loan-mongers 
and stock-jobbers and “ rag-rooks ” (the paper-money men) 
had no sooner enriched themselves than they swooped down 
on the countryside from the great Wen—this was London, 
though any town of a certain size was a Wen—and bought 
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STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
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England there existed a Bulgarian Empire, which 
for two centuries was an important factor in the 
development of Eastern Europe. ‘This book describes 
how, under successive Khans, a medley of barbaric 
peoples were gradually fused together into one 
powerful nation, which time and again defeated the 
hosts of the Emperors of Constantinople. 16s. net. 


LUTHER 


and the Reformation in the 
Light of Modern Research 
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Late Professor in the University of Leipzig 
The literature dealing with Luther’s life is immense, 
and to the average reader and student alike an 
up-to-date and impartial guide summarizing the 
present extent of our knowledge, is indispensable. 
Such a guide is here presented by Dr. Boehmer, the 
celebrated ecclesiastical historian, whose work com- 
bines the most patient research with that grasp of 
character and that sense of value of evidence which 
are particularly necessary in dealing with Luther. 

165. net. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY 
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New poems: with five drawings by Robert 
Austin. “‘ The poetic development of Mr. 
Richard Church is as interesting as any in the 
history of English poetry since the War... 
This is a book of individual beauty, the best 
that Mr. Church has given us. Of Mr. Austin’s 
drawings, the highest praise is to say that they 
fit perfectly into their setting. Mr. Church’s 
is a quiet voice, but it is often the quiet voice 
that is heard the longest."—Mr. L. A. G. 
STRONG in the Spectator. 8s. 6d. net. 
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themselves domains to the further misery of the chopsticks. 
Had Cobbett been an anti-Semite he could not have. produced 
grosser expressions of hatred. And what a good hand he was 
at inventing stinging nicknames! The Irish are clever in 
this line, but they have never outdone Cobbett. 

There is no better way of seeing the country than from 
horseback. It is a pity that the roads of to-day make riding 
on them a purgatory for horse and man. Yet there must be 
nearly encugh bridle-paths for a new Cobbett to make a rural 
tour of England. It is worth considering. Wherever Cobbett 
went he had friends to acclaim him and house him as well as 
enemies to denounce him. He was usually up with the sun 
and some of his best notes on birds and the shy creatures of 
the field took shape in his mind when the sun’s rays were still 
lying level across the land. It is a pity that he did not really 
penetrate Essex. He could not have said that Essex had no 
hill. Arthur Young would have matched Laindon Hill against 
Cobbett’s Butser Hill any day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cole and the publisher cannot be praised too 
much for this edition of the Rides. The paper, the type, the 
binding, the maps, the vignettes by Mr. John Nash, are all 
admirable. Mr. Cole had already written a Life of Cobbett 
which displaced all the other Lives. This edition of the Rides 
will displace all other editions. The editors have disinterred 
from the Political Register many Rides not hitherto republished ; 
they have identified a multitude of obscure persons who figure 
in Cobbett’s pages, and they have written a first-rate Intro- 
duction about Cobbett’s political setting. We do not care 
to put too much emphasis on an Introduction as readers would 
do better to think more of the text of an author and less of 
the Introduction ; but, as Mr. and Mrs. Cole have written an 
Introduction they might have balanced their excellent political 
sketch with some analysis of the extraordinary power of 
Cobbett’s style. They are obviously well equipped to do this. 
That is our only complaint against a glorious book. 


A Study of Facts 


William Shakespeare: a Study of Facts and Problems. By 

KE. K. Chambers. 2 Vols. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 
A GENERATION ago, as a preliminary to a little book on Shake- 
speare, Sir Edmund Chambers wrote The Medieval Stage ; 
twenty years later followed The Elizabethan Stage. Now the 
little book itself, a matter of a thousand pages or so, has 
appeared to crown the work of a lifetime, and Sir Edmund 
may justly write over the whole accomplishment Exrer 
MONVMENTVM. 

The method of William Shakespeare follows that of The 
Elizabethan Stage. In the first volume Sir Edmund comments 
on the facts, as he sees them, of Shakespeare’s biography, 
his connexions with the stage and his company ; thence he 
proceeds to discuss the making of the plays, their writing 
and printing, the transmission and authenticity of the texts, 
and the various editions, each section and sub-section being 
prefaced by a fuil bibliographical note. In the second volume 
are reprinted records, allusions, legends, notes of performances, 
together with a list of forgeries, and metrical tables for those 
who like such things. There are thirty excellent illustrations, 
but the index is “selective and not exhaustive.” The 
publishers have claimed the book as the most important work 
of Shakespeare written for half a century. This is too modest ; 
for the modern scholar it is the most essential book since 
the First Folio ; but it is a book for scholars and tough meat 
even for them. 

Sir Edmund is the most conservative of scholars; there 
are no new or startling theories in his book. When con- 
fronted with a new idea his natural instinct is as a stranger 
to give it weleome—by cracking it hard over the head, before 
even examining its passport. He will make no concession 
to vain imaginings. One turns to see what he can add to 
our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life before 1592. He answers : 
“It is no use guessing. As in so many other historical in- 
vestigations, after all the careful scrutiny of clues and all 
the patient balancing of possibilities, the last word for a 
self-respecting scholarship can only be that of nescience.” 
Even in discussing Sir Thomas More he qualifies his opinions 
with an ‘if.’ As for the Sonnets, he prefers Pembroke to 


Southampton as the Fair Youth, but accepts neither and has 
no candidate of his own to put forward. This excess of 
caution is preferable to the pontifical omniscience of Lee’s 
Life of Shakespeare ; but in scholarship, as in science, new light 
comes from those who will not be content with darkness. 

At times caution seems to degenerate into prejudice. The 
topical theorists, who would see portraits of real persons 
behind Shakespeare’s characters are harshly denounced. 
* They have a dilemma to face,” says Sir Edmund. “ Either 
the portrait must have been so veiled as to be unrecognizable, 
alike to the Elizabethan eye and through the microscope 
of modern research. Or alternatively the playwright would 
have tasted the Marshalsea and the players would have 
gone to pad the hoof in the provinces.” Yet he brings 
plenty of evidence to show that contemporaries did see their 
own times reflected in their dramas. He quotes the remarks 
of the Master of the Revels in 1633, who insisted that even 
old plays should be submitted to his censorship “ since they 
may be full of offensive things against church and state ; 
ye rather that in former time the poetts tooke greater liberty 
than is allowed by mee.” He allows that Captain Jamy 
was suppressed from the quarto of Henry V lest the Scottish 
King should be offended ; he notes topical allusions to the 
baptism of Prince Henry of Scotland and the weather in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. On the other hand he gives 
high approval to Dowden’s psychological division of Shake- 
speare’s career—‘‘ Out of the Depths,” “ On the Heights,” 
and so forth ; a surprising and reckless admission for negative 
and_ self-respecting scholarship. Moreover he likes ‘ the 
pleasing fancy of Adams that Mary Mountjoy (daughter 
of the Huguenot tire-maker with whom Shakespeare lodged) 
taught him broken French for Henry V.” For my part I 
can see nothing pleasing in the thought that Shakespeare 
went to any decent young woman for the tedious bawdry 
of Katharine’s English lesson. 

The sharpest, shrewdest and most sustained criticism is 
reserved for the newer bibliographical theories, especially 
those of Professor Dover Wilson, of whom Sir Edmund says, 
“I think that he and I take different views of Shakespeare’s 
temperament.” The difference in temperament is rather 
between Sir Edmund and Professor Dover Wilson who hag 
done so much to stimulate modern scholarship because he 
prefers a bold, gay guess to cautious nescience. All the same 
it is good sport to watch Sir Edmund playing one bibliographer 
off against another. 

But it would be unfair to demand of Sir Edmund’s book 
qualities which he has deliberately rejected. This is a study 
of facts, not an attempt to reconstruct Shakespeare's bio- 
graphy ; and those who have not specialized in Elizabethan 
matters may well be astonished at the bulk of the known, 
indisputable and recorded facts which are gathered into the 
second volume. So vast a work has needed an infinity of 
time, patience, industry and learning ; it can only be tested 
after. long use. One can safely say that the trilogy 
** Chambers’ Medieval and Elizabethan Stage”? and ‘* Cham- 
bers’ Shakespeare” will rank as the most considerable con- 
tribution to English scholarship made by any one man in 
our times. G, B. Harrison. 


Singers of Experience 


The Armed Muse. By Herbert E. Palmer. (Hogarth Press, 
3s. 6d.) 
Heaven. By Frank Townsend. (Knopf. 6s.) 
Palimpsest. By Horace Shipp. (Sampson Low. 5s.) 
A Hundred Lyrics. By Eden Phillpotts. (Benn. 6s.) 
The Collected Poems of Stephen Crane. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Amonc the poets this autumn there are two of an admonitory 
temper. Mr. Herbert Palmer is already known to the world 
that reads poetry, and there are certain of us who find k2en 
enjoyment in his amazing juxtaposing of what, in other poets, 
would be incongruous metaphors. We understand him when 
he telegraphs to us from his own particular district oflice on 
Parnassus that :— 
‘‘ Mrs. Briggs is a narrow soul, 
And reads the Bible through her hat ; 
She’s like a glass-bead hidden in coal, 
Or a penny under the door-mat.” 


We know the blaze of fiery sincerity in this poet, and we look 
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{ FINELY PRINTED & 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
* An illustration, if it is any good at all, is a 
criticism. The Bodley Head must be con- 
gratulated on having found three ad- 


mirably sympathetic critics for their three 
books.” 


Dr. JEKYLL & Mr. HYDE 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Illustrated by S. G. HutmMeE Braman. 
12s. 6d. net 


* The picture in which Jekyll sees Hyde’s 
face in the glass has genuine power, and 
the little vignettes a clean beauty of line.” 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER 


By Thomas De Quincey 
Illustrated by Sonta Wooir. 21s. net 


“Miss Woolf has rightly seen that an 
illustrator for De Quincey must avoid 
anything too clear-cut. Her figures float 
in the mist of the dreamer’s fantasies.” 


TOM JONES 
By Henry Fielding 


Illustrated by G. SPENCER PrySE. 
35s. net 
*“*Mr. Spencer Pryse’s pictures for ‘Tom 
Jones” are a triumphant success. They 
have something of Rowlandson’s gusto and 


a beauty which is severely and obstinately 
English.” —NEIV STATESMAN, 


{ FICTION 


PLAIN MURDER 
By C. S. Forester 


“Intensely interesting as a study of the 
criminal mind. The various actors in the 
drama have life and marked individuality. 
The book moves swiftly and never over- 
steps the bounds of possibility. An able 
achievement.” —MORNING POST. 


BAGATELLE 


and some other Diversions 


By George Preedy 
A collection of tales of the 17ih and 18th 
century, set in Spain, The Netherlands, 
Italy, and Central Europe. 


7s. 6d. net each 


Write for complete Autumn List, 
mentioning this paper. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 


TALES FROM THE 
PANCHATANTRA 


Translated from the Sanskrit 
By ALFRED WILLIAMS 
Illustrated by PEGGY WHISTLER 
7s. 6d. net 
@ The last work of the “Hammerman Poet,” and the 
ony English translation available of this source of the 
‘able. 





© ~ 
EARLY POEMS 
By HUMBERT WOLFE 
“London Sonnets” and “Shylock Reasons with 
Mr. Chesterton,” with an Introduction by the author, 
Os. net 

@ This book makes accessible at last the much-sought- 
after carly work of Mr. Wolfe, whose introduction adds 
new charm and value to some remarkable poetry. 


@ & 
A WALK TO 
HORACE’S FARM 
3y E. K. RAND 
Professor of Latin in Harvard University 
Os. net . 
@ Professor Rand, equipped with scholarship, a camera, 
and no little of Horace’s humanity, describes and 
illustrates his pilgrimage to the Poet’s Sabine Farm. 
©& @ 
FRANCIS JAMES CHAVASSE 
Bishop of Liverpool 
By J. B. LANCELOT 
Popular edition 3s. 6d. net 
q “A noble book.” 
—The Church of England Newspaper. 


@ @ 
BOSTON 


TATTERSHALL AND CROYLAND 
By M. R. LAMBERT, M.A., and 
R. WALKER, M.A. 
With a Preface by E. PICKWORTH FARROW, 


M.A., D.Sc., and twelve illustrations specially 
drawn by R. WALKER, M.A. 
6s. net 


©& @ 

THE WATTLEFOLD 
Unpublished Poems by 
MICHAEL FIELD 

Collected by EMILY C. FORTEY 
The Preface by Fr. VINCENT McNABB 
7s. 6d. net 
@ ® 
THE GLASS ROSE 
3y PATIENCE ROSS 
Uniform with BLACK BREAD 
3s. 6d. net 
@ “A new and true Poetess.”—The Morning Post. 
Ko) Ko 
THE ALPINE PASSES 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
(962-1250) 
By J. E. TYLER 
Lecturer in Modern History in the University of 
Sheffield 
8s. 6d. net 
@ @ 

POETRY OF THE 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 
(1509-1660) 

Selected from early editions and manuscripts and edited 
By J. WILLIAM HEBEL and 
HOYT H. HUDSON 
1,076 pages. 21s. net 
@ “Can successfully challenge any existing anthology.” 

—Sunday Referee. 
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for the moments when his Isaiah-like hortations suddenly slot 
down into a true coherence and result in a poem not unworthy 
to stand with Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Experience.” 

We can quote a passage from Mr. Palmer which epitomizes 
the philosophy of Mr. Frank Townsend, the second of these 
admonitory voices in the wilderness :— 

“Then, when the great Darkness steals on you, 
And your feet slip away from the ground, 
When the leopard and lion have got you, 
And your best friends make no sound, 
When the desert’s devouring starkness 
Is taloned on sunset shelf, 
Point lightly your spear at the darkness 
d put your trust in Yourself.” 

This new volume by Mr. Townsend is a sequel to his Earth, 
which we enjoyed here recently. In form it resembles the 
work of Edward Carpenter ; a very loose rhythmic free-verse, 
knit together by skewers of irony, and given dramatic value 
and shape by..the author’s uncommon power of seeing both 
sides of an idea,’a creed, or a situation. Before I can give an 
example, I must explain that he constructs his didactic poem 
on a very old plan, that of the allegorical journey, adopted 
by the author of Everyman, by Dante, and by Bunyan. It 
is a question whether our world is not too sophisticated for 
this naive form of teaching : whether we may not feel that it 
smacks of the pseudo-mystical cant of the Mayfair astrologer. 
But the answer to this time-weary suggestion may be found 
in the statistics of the present-day sales of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Mr. Townsend, in his journey through the City of Heaven— 
commented on with shrewdness and humour—comes to the 
Palace of Sound Opinions :— 

“Inside there were Opinions about every sort of thing, 

Usually arranged in pairs of opposites, 

Supported by the same Reasons. 

And under a dome I saw a perfect collection of ten different 

Opinions about the origin of a war ; 

Each with its Justification.” 

I recommend Mr. Townsend’s brand of vinegar. It is made 
from a good Olympian vintage, and contains no cheap chemi- 
cals or cynical acids. 

There is nothing of the out-crying prophet in Mr. Horace 
Shipp. He is too much occupied with the present world to 
wish to build new ones. This world of man is the palimpsest 
on which he works, gently revealing one pitiful event behind 
another ; uncovering the surfaces of time and history, and 
correlating the pictures exposed. So we see a Hecuba in 
Camden Town, and a Mary at the pithead receiving the broken 
body of her son. Such ideas recall, perhaps, the activities of 
the poets who were trying to break through the death-in-life 
of English poetry before the War; such artists as Mr. Harold 
Monro, Mr. Masefield, or Miss Charlotte Mew. Those were brave 
days, because the poets had to work against the apparent 
purposelessness of life and a sense of sinister, portentous 
emptiness. Mr. Shipp is still influenced by that mood of 
pity-in-bravery, and he expresses it in verse that is always 
experimenting, seeking forms that will be appropriate. I 
find his technique very interesting, and this interest is 
quickened to enthusiasm when he brings about a coincidence 
of form and modern emotional problem, as in his poem, 
“Psyche.” His work is full of tenderness for the flower of 
life that has fallen. It has an autumnal beauty, sad but not 
hopeless, as though he has outlived the generation that he 
loved, and is wandering on, looking for vanished faces in the 
empty house of his Youth :— 

“Is this the end predestined: this unrecorded decaying, 
These cast-off rags of life, silence and gathering gloom ? 

Hush! For again in the rusted lock comes a key turning, 

A footstep sounds, light gleams, and the door opens — for 
Whom ?” 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts is a contemporary pagan with Hardy. 
He worships at the Eleusinian Mysteries, for his poems are 
full of references to Demeter, the Mother Earth whose mani- 
fold genius he savours so reverently. If you have a taste for 
Tusset apples, or a noggin at an old inn on an October night, 
when owls are nibbling the moon, then Mr. Phillpotts’ lyrics 
will please you. He lacks the perfection of form attained in 
“The Shropshire Lad,” but in his most successful moments 
he produces work as finished as that of Mr. Housman, and 
with a content more vigorous and a riper philosophy. Too 
many critics forget that Mr. Housman’s book was written by 


a young man in the morbid ’nineties. Here is an example of 
Mr. Phillpotts’ prevailing mood :— 
“Scorn not a hope that’s faded, 
A love that’s long grown cold. 
Though robber Time hath raided 
Our treasuries of old, 
Deny his thefts audacious ; 
Remember all things gracious, 
When days were green and spacious 
And life as good as gold. 
Sure memory’s honest magic 
Can show to backward view 
How oft the seeming tragic 
Lay far removed from true ; 
“How we, despite our railing 
And cruel fate bewailing, 
Life’s sorrow countervailing, 
Were happier than we knew.” 

Stephen Crane flourished in the days when the village of 
Limpsfield in Surrey was a harbour for many writers. Mr. 
Edward Garnett was the beacon, and such figures as Conrad, 
Edward Thomas, Davies, and Robert Frost gathered there, 
each with his cargo of immortality. Crane was also one of 
them, and they all prophesied big things for him. But alas, 
he died prematurely, leaving a few magnificent stories to 
vindicate his friends’ faith. His experiments in verse have 
now been collected. They show that he was a pioneer in the 
use of free-verse, and that his singular character, so exquisitely 
susceptible to the pain and injustice of life, must stamp itself 
on all he did. But I feel that he was not a poet: his words 
are not lit up; they trai! no association of idea and image, 
and wake no over-meaning, that equivalent to the overtone 
of bells, that music more sensible than sense. 


RicuarD CuvurcH. 


Bread and Circuses 


The Age of the Chartists 1832-1854. A Study of Discontent, 
By J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.) 

‘“* Tire Hammonds ” have added yet another to their valuable 
series of historical studies. It is hardly too much to say that 
they have invented something in the nature of a new historical 
form. They do not write history in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Nor is it merely that they describe some particular 
subject, such as the town labourer, or the village labourer, 
at a particular period of time, for they feel the urge to supply 
some wider understanding, some sociological or, indeed, semi- 
philosophical thread to guide their readers through the laby- 
rinth of the past. 

Thus this new book, entitled perhaps a little misleadingly 
The Age of the Chartists, is very far from being a history of 
England during the years which it covers (1832-1854). Nor 
even is it, as they carefully explain, anything in the nature of 
a history of the Chartist movement. Indeed, only one short 
chapter cut of nineteen, and. that perhaps the least satis- 
factory in the book, is devoted to the actual story of the 
Chartists themselves. The book is, rather, a detailed thesis, 
backed by a knowledge of the period and a scholarship which 
by now must be unequalled, or equalled only by the Webbs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s argument is roughly as follows. 
Some explanation has to be found for the fact that the first 
half of the nineteenth century was a period of acute working- 
class discontent and smouldering revolt, while the half century 
that preceded it and the half century which followed it were 
both periods of social peace and class co-operation. The 
older historians offered us the simple explanation that the 
immense upheaval in the modes of production, which we call 
the Industrial Revolution, which occurred in this period, 
reduced the standard of life of the workers, and that it was the 
sheer drive of black poverty which drove the workers first 
into the Correspondence Societies, and then into the agitation 
for the Reform Bill, the Owenite movement, and finally 
into the Chartist agitation. Later research, however, has 
proved that this explanation will not do. It turns out, from 
almost conclusive statistical evidence, that the standard of 
life of the workers was, in spite of everything, rising throughout 
the whole period. Some other explanation, therefore, of the 
class conflicts of the age must be found, and it is to this task 
that the present volume is devoted, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s method is to compare the world 
of early nineteenth-century England with the ancient States 
of Greece and Rome. They discover a startling difference 
between them. While eivic spirit, pride in external appear- 
ance, amenities, and the public life of the cities of the Ancient 
World, was perhaps the most striking characteristic which they 
had, such a spirit was almost non-existent in the new industrial 
cities of Britain. A tremendous and half-conscious effort 
was made by the Romans, inheriting the Greek tradition, to 
make their community, their polis, a real living entity, in 
which even the most humble citizen could take a personal 
pride, and from the institutions of which even the slave drew 
tangible and substantial benefits. The provision of the 
much abused games, of baths, of pleasant playgrounds, of 
elegant and magnificent streets and buildings were the indirect 
dividend which even the slave or the propertyless pauper of 
the Ancient World was drawing from that civilization. They 
then contrast this spirit with the spirit of the new towns in 
Great Britain. There the very conception of such public 
enterprise was denied by the dominant philosophy of the day. 
The spirit of the time was dominated to an extent which it 
is impossible to exaggerate by the conception of individual 
competition. The workers were not given material benefits 
to keep them contented. Practically no efforts were made 
to make their lot easier, and for their co-operation in society 
one thing, and one alone, was relied upon; and that thing 
was the hope which was held out to each one of them that by 
hard work and good fortune he need no longer remain poor. 

The spirit of ** the career open to talent ” was allowed almost 
for the first time to dominate the whole hope of two genera- 
tions. And undoubtedly it produced powerful results, for 
in truth it was possible in those days for a quite considerable 
number of lucky or laborious artisans to become rich men. 
But for the great mass of the workers this, inevitably, was not 
possible, and it is with the fortunes and reactions of this 
great mass, who remained workers, that the Hammonds 
deal. As they point out, it was not that these people now 
began to live in worse material conditions than they had ever 
known before. On the contrary, real wages almost certainly 
rose as compared to the eighteenth century. It was rather 
that the spirit of the age denied to them any place in the 
community. They became outcasts, and felt themselves to be 
outcast, with the result that they were soon in revolt against 
a community which had found little or no place for them. 

In a series of exceedingly interesting chapters headed ‘* The 
Government of the New. Town,” ‘* The New Poor Law,’ 
“The Loss of Playgrounds,” ‘* Education,” &e., Mr. and Mrs, 
Hammond show how little the early nineteenth-century 
British workman had of any share in the civilized life of his 
community. His ancient customary place in life with the 
institutions which had been inherited from the Middle Ages 
had been swept into the dustbin of history by the rise of the 
industrial system. The checks and consolations of custom 
were withdrawn from him, and the new age provided no new 
institutions, no new pleasures, no new recreations, but only 
the inexpressibly dreary streets of his slum. Little wonder 
that it turned the more or less contented peasant into the 
fiery Chartist ! 

In the later chapters Mr. and Mrs. Hammond trace the 
beginnings of some kind of institutional life in the cities. 
They head them * The Battle for Public Health,” ‘ The 
Beginnings of Popular Culture,” “ The Beginnings of Common 
Enjoyment.” In the concluding paragraph of their volume 
they sum up the causes of the discontents of the period which 
they review. 

‘““The men and women who now lived in blind streets had lived, 
themselves or their fathers, beneath the open spaces of heaven. In 
the high moments of his history man has answered the beauty of 
nature with the beauty of cities, but for these exiles the dreams of 
mind and hand were as faint and distant as the mountains and the 
forests whence those dreams had come. No public grace adorned 
their towns ; religion was too often a stern and selfish fantasy ; music 
and painting were strangers, at home among the elegant rich, but 
doubtful of their welcome in this raw confusion ; ships brought the 
riches of the East across the Indian Ocean, but those other ships 
which ‘pass through the vast seas of time’ never spread their 
splendid sails. Science herself, the goddess of the age, kept her 
gifts for the fortunate. For though man’s power and knowledge 
had made a new world since Odysseus fretted for his home in 
Calypso’s cavern, the spinner, guiding the myriad wheels that 


clothes the distant East, was condemned to spend his life longing, 
like Homer’s ploughman, for the hour of sunsct and supper. But 


the spirit of wonder which had created art and religion, music and 
letters, gardens and playing fields, was not dead in the toiling 
men and women shut within these sullen streets. That spirit could 
not live at peace in treadmill cities where the daylight never broke 
upon the keauty and the wisdom of the world.” , 

Altogether, we have once again to thank Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond for a most useful and timely volume, one whose 
thesis, whatever we think of it, is backed by an immense 
erudition. That thesis will seem to many of us incomplete, 
but it does, at any rate, redress the balance ; for endoubtedly. 
the less tangible psychological factors in class conflict, which 
the Hammonds bring out so strongly in this volume, have 
been greatly underrated. JouNn STRACHEY. 


A Latter-day Paracelsus 


The End of the World. By Geoffrey Dennis. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 8s. 6d.) 

PEOPLE who in early life have been dominated by sectarian 
doctrines never escape the bias. They may break away from 
the tyranny of the dogmas imposed upon them by their 
parents or guardians, but their spiritual activities in the 
ensuing freedom are conducted with one eye on the discarded 
bogyman. Mr. Geoffrey Dennis is a notable example. As 
we know from his first book, Mary Lee, that demon-haunted 
novel, his childhood was spent under the dark shadow of a 
particularly rigid sect. That book was his first fight for 
freedom. He is still fighting, and the fact that he is fighting 
means that he regards his adversary as a living power and 
not as a mere fiction or fantasy set up by the workings of an 
underdeveloped crowd-psychology. 

The god of his childhood, a sinister figure conjured out of 
Calvinism, torments his conscience still, and his new book is 
an effort to prove that god to be a monster of arithmetical 
cruelty and cosmological indifference. He has accumulated 
an enormous ammunition for the campaign. All the possible 
and impossible eschatologies which he has been able to collect 
during a study of comparative religions and of kabbalistie 
almanacks, together with a gleaning from astrology and 
alchemistry, these have been rescrutinized by him in the 
merciless and derisive light of the knowledge which he has 
acquired of latter-day astro-physics. The result is a formidable 
indictment, which admits of no contradiction since his method 
of arguing is to run a history of opposites in parallel. ‘“ Here 
is the argument for black,” he says, ‘“ and now here is the 
argument for white.” 

His mind is driven to this excessive activity by a fervour 
amounting to genius. He drives his flock of facts before him, 
cracking the whip of rhetoric with a gesture that compels 
our admiration. We stand awe-stricken before the sound 
and fury of this anti-revivalist procession, thanking our lucky 
fate that our lives are not thus haunted, and that in the wars 
of gods and men we can look on with comparative indifference, 
clasping in our hands (like a child his toy) the talisman of 
our faith in the still small voice by which Man lives, and 
outlives the monuments and prisons of his creeds. 

With the patience of Burton and the wonderful egocentric 
art of De Quincey, Mr. Dennis states the case for all the 
probable means by which the world shall end; gradual or 
sudden; erosive or catastrophic. He comes to no con- 
clusion, except to accede to the terror of his bones. Though 
he gives his powerful sense of writing equally to the cases 
for and against the continuance of the human race on an 
unfading Earth, the bias of his temperament weighs down the 
scalepan towards pessimism. We at once feel removed from 
this tragic preoccupation. Whether the end of the world be 
soon or late, Man will have been, and that is an inspiring 
thought when one remembers what conquest He has made 
over Chaos. After all, as the Latin tag has it, “ Si fractus 
illabatur orbis impavidum ferient ruinae ” (When the world 
ceases, he who is unafraid will ride on the pieces). 

One closes this book feeling that here is a terrible picture 
of humanity struggling in the paws of some simian force, 
unreasoning and unreasonable ; humanity tricked by dreams, 
its life a dream in a dream-environment ; nothing solid or 
stable, all changing, breaking, and vanishing into the dreadful 
Silence :— 

“« Mysticism like mechanism, religion lik} reason, all are prisoners: 
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What the Universe.is can never be known. We are in it, we are 
of it, we are it; but what it is we do not know, world without 
beginning, world without end. The reality is unseizable, un- 
approachable, indefinable, in the most ultimate sense ineffable. 
The mystery, the misery, is for ever.” 

Man may think like that, but his inward vitality is too 
great to allow him to act upon such a belief. 


The Youth of William of Orange 


British Foreign Policy, 1660-1672. By Keith Feiling. 


(Macmillan. 18s.) 
William the Third and the Defence of Holland, 1672-4. 
Mary C. Trevelyan. (Longmans. 2ls.) 

MopERN political England dates from the Restoration, and 
therefore that unsavoury period is full of interest. England 
and Holland were competing fiercely for oversea trade and 
colonies, and over against the two Protestant powers were the 
Roman Catholic France of Louis XIV, by far the strongest and 
richest country in Europe, and the still powerful but moribund 
Spain. The problem for English statesmen was to find the 
most advantageous allies, and Mr. Feiling’s extremely able 
book, based on an intensive study of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, shows how difficult the task was. Charles II was 
definitely Francophile. His favourite sister, Henrietta, had 
married Louis XIV’s brother. He himself had been kindly 
treated as an exile in France. He had strong leanings 
towards Roman Catholicism. Moreover, as his revenue was 
hopelessly insufficient he coveted the subsidies that Louis 
could give. The Cavalier Parliament, when its first loyal 
enthusiasm evaporated, was reluctant to vote money unless 
it could control Ministers to a degree that the King thought 
excessive and tiresome. On the other hand, his Ministers 
and his people were divided in opinion. They disliked the 
Republicanism of the Dutch under Jan de Witt and were 
angered by their harsh treatment of English sailors and traders 
in the East and West Indies. But they were suspicious of a 
French alliance that might mean the reintroduction of Papacy. 

Mr. Feiling describes the complications of Charles’s first 
twelve years with rare skill. First we fought Holland, the 
ally of France. Then we made a Triple Alliance with Holland 
and Sweden, and thus infuriated Louis XIV against the 
Dutch. Then Charles, easily persuaded by his sister, signed the 
secret Treaty of Dover in 1670, and agreed—for a consideration 
paid partly in advance—to become the ally of France against 
Holland and to turn Roman Catholic. Finally, to complete 
the disgrace, we made war on the Dutch by sea while Louis 
marched his vast army into a stupefied and almost defenceless 
Holland in the summer of 1672. ’ failed, 


By 


The “ grand design ”’ 
just as the German plan of campaign failed in 1914, by a suc- 
cession of miraculous chances, but Charles II was discredited 
at home and abroad. Mr. Feiling takes a kindly view of 
Charles's chief confidant, Arlington, and thinks that he was not 
sorry when the Treaty of Dover proved ineffective, though he 
could not prevent his master from making it. It must always 
be remembered that the personal power of the Sovereign was 
still very great for generations after Charles’s day. 

By a happy coincidence the Dutch side of this strange 
chapter of events is admirably presented in a new book by 
Professor Trevelyan’s daughter, Miss Mary Trevelyan (now 
Mrs. Moorman). The great-grandniece of Macaulay is 
carrying on the historical traditions of her family with 
commendable success. For it is true to say that her account 
of the early years of William of Orange under the suspicious 
tule of the oligarchy, and of the French invasion which he 
was called upon to stem, is much the best and most accurate 
in our language. Miss Trevelyan describes clearly the 
astonishing system of government by which small privileged 
cliques in the towns of the Seven Provinces absorbed all 
powers, under the guidance of Jan de Witt as Grand 
Pensionary from 1653 to 1672. William of Orange, an 
infant at his father’s death in 1650, was denied the inheritance 
of his father’s position as Stadtholder, but remained loyal 
and passive though he knew that the populace was mainly 
Orange in sentiment. It was a hard schooling, but it served 
him well in later years when he had to deal with English 
party politicians. A man who could remain patient with the 
Dutch oligarchs could endure any trial. 

The weakness of the Dutch system was suddenly revealed 


when Louis XIV with overwhelming forces marched down 
the Meuse and crossed the Rhine—that famous passage of 
the Rhine which was, in fact, the easiest of manoeuvres. 
Kach province, each town, thought only of its own selfish 
interests. The army was small, ill-disciplined, badly paid 
and worse equipped. The French reached Utrecht and 
passed beyond it. The States General offered Louis terms 
that fell little short of complete submission. But the King 
and Louvois, his War Minister, inflated by their bloodless 
victory, demanded still more, and then the State of Hoiland, 
led by Amsterdam, advocated resistance to the death. A 
general outburst of patriotic feeling swept the oligarchs 
away and made William of Orange Stadtholder. The dikes 
were cut, the sluices opened, so that a broad belt of floods 
stretched from Muiden to the south of Dordrecht. The French 
army which might in the summer have swept across North 
Holland—had not Turenne and Condé been held back by the 
jealous Louvois—was baffled in the autumn by the 
inundations, just as the Germans were held up on the Iser 
in the winter of 1914 by the Belgians. William of Orange 
was the inspirer of this memorable defence, which prevailed. 
He was not a great soldier, perhaps, but he was a shrewd 
diplomatist and leader of men. Miss Trevelyan emphasizes 
the skill with which he set himself to break up the 
Anglo-French alliance, by offering fair terms to Charles and 
at the same time playing upon the English popular hatred 
of Roman Catholicism, so that early in 1674 England 
withdrew from the war. William had to wait four years 
for peace with France in this first round with Louis XIV, 
but he had saved his country from destruction and had made 
a good beginning in his life-long project of overthrowing the 
French Colossus with the help of England. Miss Trevelyan 
has used her Dutch authorities, printed and unprinted, with 
great skill and discrimination and she gives several useful 
maps. And always she remembers that a history is meant 
to be read, and that it can be both attractive and trustworthy. 
Miss Trevelyan will, we trust, write another book on William 
of Orange in later life. 
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An English Idealist 


St. Loe Strachey : His Life and his Paper. By Amy Strachey. 
(Gollancz. 16s.) 

Sr. Loe Strachey published in 1922 The Adventure of Living, 
which he called a ‘* subjective autobiography,” meaning that 
it was rather a record of tastes and views and prejudices than 
a chronicle of the events through which he lived. In the 
present volume his wife has filled up some of the gaps, giving 
us a continuous narrative of the stages of a busy life, and 
painting in the domestic background. It is a vivid record of 
the panorama of the last forty years as seen by a great editor, 
for his point of view was hers, and she shared all his confidences. 
But Part I, in which she tells the story of his marriage and his 
early days in London, is something more. It is a most artfal 
presentation of a past world, the London and the Surrey of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Strachey 
writes with a warmth of affection which has both intimacy 
and dignity. I know few more attractive pictures of the later 
Victorianism—Victorianism, to use her own phrase, ‘* with a 
sparkle in it.” The homely household details never bore the 
reader, who is from the first page taken into the writer's 
friendship. Most attractive, too, is the pervasive happiness. 
The story of the cottage at Newlands Corner, which grew with 
the owner's fortunes into a large irregular country house, has 
revived for one reader many delightful memories. 

The rest of the book consists of the annals of a journalist’s 
life. St. Loe Strachey began as a part-time writer en the 
Spectator and a leader writer on other journals. At Hutton’s 
death he became the Spectator’s owner, after an offer by 
Alfred Harmsworth to buy it had been declined. Strachey and 
Harmsworth had much in common, for both had a profound 
belief in the importance of the journalist’s profession, and 
both were avid of new ideas and new experiences. Thereafter, 
for nearly thirty years, Strachey was the Spectator, and under 
his guidance it became a power in the land. He understood 
fully the educated middle-class which was his chief public, 
because their interests and habits of mind were his own. He 
had complete honesty and complete courage. He made friends 
everywhere, for he always held that an editor must be a “* good 
mixer.” He championed every honest cause, and discovered 
a good many for himself. More than once he put his fortune 
to the touch by going against the majority of his political 
allies. Repeatedly he preached views which were novel and 
not immediately popular. He was a lusty fighter on his 
party’s side when he happened to agree with it, as in the case 
of Ulster; but he was always willing to stand alone. He 
feared ridicule as little as he feared opposition. In the War he 
spent himself gallantly in a dozen forms of work, and did much 
to keep public opinion steady, beside being a pioneer in many 
fruitful suggestions. With the exception of Lord Grey, he did, 
I think, more than any other Englishman to further the under- 
Standing between Britain and America—a hereditary task, 
for an ancestor had been the first Secretary to the Colony of 
Virginia. He had the friendship, often the close friendship, 
of political leaders on all sides, and his intimacy with Theodore 
Roosevelt and Lord Cromer kept him very close to the centre 
of foreign and imperial policy. Few editors have been less 
bound to their desk, or have drawn intelligence from so wide 
a field. 


The League’s 


Ten Years of World Co-operation, with Foreword by Sir Eric 
Drummond. (Secretariat of the League of Nations, 1930. 


Tus book meets a widely felt need. People want to know 
the facts about the League ; all the governments have under- 
taken that in their schools the younger generation shall be 
instructed in ‘“ the work and aims of the League”; and, 
though doubtless every country and every political party will 
Tepresent the subject from slightly different angles, it is highly 
important that there should exist some authoritative central 
record with which neither French nor German, neither Left 
hor Right, should have ground for quarrel. This is the 
League’s own record of its life, written by its own secretariat, 
under the direction of Sir Eric Drummond, with his great gifts 
of discretion and impartiality, 


Strachey was an idealist of the typically English kind. He 
was no theorist, and had little use for visions which could not 
be brought to the test of reality. When he had a political 
proposal to make he put it in the form of a draft Bill. He 
never laid down a principle without providing a modus 
operandi. He was interested in housing, so he organized an 
exhibition of cheap cottages; in national defence, so he 
started the Spectator Experimental Company and_ the 
Surrey Guides and the Reserve of Veterans. The Newlands 
Corner Hospital was a remarkable piece of work to be or: 
ganized by two very busy people. To Strachey faith without 
works was utterly dead. He had a swift practical instinct 
and real practical sagacity. If he had been in business he 
might have made a great organizer. 

That was one side. The other was less characteristic of his 
countrymen, having, indeed, a touch of the ancient Athenian. 
President John Adams once wrote of a Strachey ancestor; 
‘** He has a most eager, earnest, pointed spirit.””. Each epithet 
was true of the descendant. He had an intense love of new 
things, and an unflagging curiosity. Always delicate, he 
managed in an arduous life to visit many lands and explore 
many societies. He had that abounding vitality which is the 
greatest endowment for journalism, and, indeed, for most pro- 
fessions. He possessed a motor-car as early as 1899; he 
experimented in building with strange materials; he was 
eager to learn of any new inventions, and infinitely curious 
about any new or striking figure. In 1924 he sought an inter- 
view with Mussolini, of which the record is printed here. The 
boy who “had a willingness to eat any wild thing from a 
hedgehog to a beech-nut ” carried the same spirit up to his last 
ilIness. Living for him never ceased to be an adventure, and 
he could write towards the end almost with excitement: ‘I, 
who. have always been an explorer at heart, am getting near 
the greatest exploration of all.” 


Mrs. Strachey says truly that if he had been in Parliament 
he would have been the despair of the Whips. He chose to call 
himself a Whig, but I used always respectfully to disagree. He 
was never any sort of Conservative, still less a Tory, though 
he had history in his bones and a strong love of continuity. 
Early in life he imbibed certain constitutional and economic 
doctrines, which made him a militant Unionist on the Irish 
question and a stiff Free Trader. But his mind was not of the 
sort which is at home with abstract arguments, and I used to 
feel that he was as far from grasping the essentials of the 
Tariff Reform argument as most Tariff Reformers were from 
understanding the Free Trade case. His strong intelligence 
was always concrete and practical and incapable of subtleties. 
He liked the Whigs because he believed that his own brand of 
unrhetorical idealism was Whiggish, when it should more 
properly have been called English. He might profess to 
follow the via media, but he was always ready to become a 
fanatic. No man so young in heart could have been other- 
wise. There was never anything mechanical about his faith, 
as there was nothing rootiess. He had the happy gift to his 
last day of keeping his communications open both with the 
past and with the future. 

JOHN BUCHAN. 


e 
Autobiography 

Though not official, the book has been written “ under the 
limitations by which an official is hedged.” There are no 
arguments, no boasts, no pleadings: little more than a bare 
record of facts, lucidly expressed ; yet the effect on a reader 
is overwhelming. It makes one feel, in General Smuts’ own 
words quoted in the Preface, that “‘ we are beholding an 
amazing thing, . . . one of the great miracles of history.” 
The advance made by civilized mankind in the whole field of 
international co-operation is as new and impressive as his 
advance in the conquest of the air—though less full of startling 
incidents and less chequered by disasters. ‘ The idea of a 
League of Nations is very old, but it has only now been brought 
into the realm of practical politics ” : just the same might be 

said of flying. 
The avoidance of controversy and comment involves some 
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sacrifice. Again and again, in reading, one wants to ask 
questions. What exactly was the point of view of the Ameri- 
ean Government about that ‘“ fifth reservation”? which 
gyrecked the negotiations for America’s adherence to the 
Court Statute ? What were the points on which the Court 
was so evenly divided in the Lotus case, and why exactly did 
it give so strange a decision? What, again, are the under- 
lying causes for the incessant French demand for Security, 
and the persistent last-minute failures of all the major pro- 
posals for Disarmament ? To answer such questions would 
be to exceed the “ limitations by which an official is hedged.” 

The answers would be conjectural and this book is an 
authoritative statement of fact. 

The most suggestive explanation of the failure of Disarma- 
ment, for example, is that given by Freud, the psychologist : 
that the discovery by mankind of the terrific powers of de- 
struction which it now possesses, and by which every group 
can exterminate every other group to the last man, has set up 
a neurosis, combining a terror of war and a terror of being left 
without the full apparatus of war. But such adventurous 
remarks would, of course, be outside the range of the Secre- 
tariate’s book. 

It is quite interesting enough without them. The mere 
tracing of the growth of the League is fascinating: the first 
shapelessness, the growth of definite organs ; the scepticism 
of the official world gradually changing to suspicion and 
anxiety, and then to a determination that so strong an instru- 
ment must be in their own hands. The turning point here is 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s momentous declaration that hence- 
forth, as Foreign Secretary, he would attend every mecting 
of the Council. It is interesting, too, to observe how, just 
as the League itself was created in response to an emergency, 
so were its main organs. The committee system of the 
Assembly, by which every member is represented by one 
delegate on every committee, was created by the financial 
crisis of 1919 and the consequent Financial Conference at 
Brussels. At that Conference four great subjects had to be 
discussed—public finance, exchanges and currency, inter- 
national trade and international credits. So four Committees 
were set up, and it was found necessary for every nation to be 
represented on each. The further step of holding the com- 
mittee meetings in public was not yet taken: that was 
jnitiated by Lord Cecil and the South African Delegation in 
the Assembly of 1921. Simiiarly, the Committee on Traffic 
and Communication was a direct result of the dislocations 
which led to the Barcelona Conference, and the great Health 
Organization the result of the typhus epidemic of 1920. 
Nothing was created merely to satisfy the demands of sym- 
metry or idealism. 

The book strengthens one’s previous impression that, 
roughly speaking, the undertakings of the League fall intc two 
distinct categories ; in the first all goes well, in the second not 
so. ‘rhe first embraces all the work that is independent of 
governments and elections and nationalist passions. In it 
are most of the Humanitarian activities, Dr. Nansen’s wonder- 
ful work for the refugees, the moving romance of the repatria- 
tion of the half million prisoners of war, the financial recon- 
struction of Austria and other countries, the settlement of the 
million and a quarter refugees and exiles in Greece. Almost 
more striking in its mere extent and effectiveness is the epic 
of the health organization, already relieving millions from 
chronic disease and saving large populations from the inroads 
of epidemics. It is not merely the wise generosity of the 
Rockefeller family nor yet the indefatigable energy of Dr. 
Rajchmann that brings about that success: it is also the 
blessed fact that no particular nation much minds another 
nation being saved from disease, and no European politician 
gains votes by thwarting a health campaign. In all these 
matters international evils are treated by co-operative inter- 
national remedies, and treated successfully. But wherever 
the fear of war still lurks, as in the question of Disarmament or 
the emancipation of minorities, every step forward is thwarted 
and progress once gained apt to be lost again. No politician 
gains votes by pleading for just treatment for the foreigner, 
especially the foreigner who was once an enemy. None gains 
votes by pressing for disarmament, except the disarmament 
of other people. Most of all in economic matters, in which we 
all know the trouble to be international and only susceptible 
of international treatment, the League is hampered, and the 
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whole world likely to be ruined, by the persistence of the old 
independent sovereign state with its old ways of thinking ang 
feeling. All the experts, over a hundred and fifty drawn from 
all the nations of the world, as well as the leading delegates of 
the leading countries, such as Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Holland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, are of one mind that 
the distress from which most nations are now suffering can 
only be met by an international co-operation with a view to 
the interest of all ; yet in every single nation the average voter 
cries “ Me first! let the foreigner go hang!” and the average 
politician likes to obey the voter. The situation looks bad, 
yet this book shows one that the League has succeeded in task 
as hard as this, and is advancing inch by inch even here. It 
is not a desperate situation: it is only a race for life or death 
between the forces of international co-operation embodied 
in the League and the old isolationism of the pre-War nations, 
each still seeking its own prosperity by compassing the im- 
poverishment of its neighbours. Not that the book ever says 
this: any such dangerous and intemperate statement would 
have certainly encountered Sir Eric’s blue pencil. But the 
book gives the facts, and the facts speak. 
GILBERT Mvcrray, 


Lord Balfour 


Chapters of Autobiography. By Arthur James, Ist Earl of 
Balfour. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue task of writing a “ full length” Life of Lord Balfour 
is in the hands of his niece, Mrs. Dugdale, who has now edited 
the results of his own efforts, undertaken in his last years, 
The value of the completed work would have been immense, 
Alas ! he did not even reach the time when he attained Cabinet 
rank. Those who read this book will most deplore the loss 
of what he might have given them, for the way in which 
great political events are recalled and diagnosed is fascinating, 
The reader seems to be listening to the best of conversation, 
light and easy, but never undignified or unpolished, acutely 
critical but never petty. 

As a foretaste of the style let us quote only two specimens 
of the neat twists that Lord Balfour gave to his comments :— 

** Morley and I were made to get on together, if only we had 
not fundamentally differed on every question of political or religious 
interest. This unfortunate fact left our friendship essentially 
unchanged, but hampered its manifestations.” 

And of his own difficulty in public speaking :— 

** After more than half a century of speech-making there still 
remains a lamentable difference between my written and my 
spoken word—a difference not the less lamentable because some of 
my friends profess themselves quite unable to detect it.” 

And let us quote for the sake of the perfect ‘“* Arthurian” 
comments what he says of Darwin to whom Sir George 
Darwin introduced nim at Down :— 

“It was alleged that during his famous voyage in tho ‘Beagle,’ 

perpetual tossing at sea had left behind it a constitutional weakness 
which dry land could not wholly cure. It took the form (so ran 
the legend) of making him feel sick whenever he was bored. Now 
if, as he believed (though his most ardent followers do not), acquired 
characteristics may be inherited, what a precious gift he might 
have transmitted to his descendents! Imagine having an excuse, 
at once truthful and conclusive, for terminating all interviews 
as soon as they began to be tiresome! Who, thus protected, 
would fear to face the world! He might inspire anxiety among 
his associates, but he need feel none himself.” 
The first chapters are about his home, Eton and Cambridge. 
There was happy family life at Whittingehame where a good 
and clever mother brought up her large and brilliant family. 
We can see their tastes in a flash when Lord Balfour lays 
down two tests of the popularity of books and the age of 
their lovers, and says :— 

“The Jano Austen volumes pass triumphantly through both 
tests. They are worn and they are dirty.” 

Macaulay was his first idol as a historian, and seventy years 
later he declares that for all his faults, he was * a showman 
of supreme genius.” He acknowledges his debts to Eton 
and to Cambridge where Lord Rayleigh and Professor Sidgwick 
profoundly influenced his life, although this extraordinary 
boy had, he believed, ‘“* begun muddling about” with his 
ideas of philosophy before he went to Kiton! Let no Cam- 
bridge, least of all a Trinity man forget the debt due to the 
three brothers Balfour and their two brothers-in-law. We 
need not go into his brief summary of his views on Mill, Kant 
and the Positivists. As for his religion, he lets drop the profession 
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that to the end of his life he was a communicant in both 
the English and Scottish Churches. At the end of the book 
are two fragments, a modest one on his visit to the United 
States in 1917 and one on the games he loved, on music and 
on social life, in which he mentions the “Souls” with a more 
decent reticence than has always been granted to that entirely 
private group of friendships. Earlier he interpolates an 
account of the rashest canoe voyage we ever read of, between 
Dunvegan and Rum. 

The middle of the book deals with politics from his election 
for Hertford in 1874 to the defeat of the first Home Rule Bill 
in 1886. The story of the “‘ Fourth Party ” is illuminating, 
Mr. Churchill’s fuller account in his Life of his father is 
approved on the whole. The touches upon Disraeli are 
rich, but we must pass over those and the serious chapter 
on the Reform Bill of 1884, and come to the Home Rule 
split. Lord Balfour adds little that is both definite and new. 
The references to Mr. Chamberlain most nearly earn those 
epithets. He imparts his own doubts whether Mr. Gladstone’s 
afternoon call at Eaton just after the election in December, 
1885, was a fortuitous act of civility from Hawarden or a 
scheme to make overtures to Lord Salisbury through his 
nephew who was staying there. The references to Sir Arthur 
Hardinge’s Life of Lord Carnarvon do not further elucidate 
the Lord Lieutenant’s part, but confirm the notion that 
through the months of secret negotiations Lord Salisbury 
was overworked, engrossed in foreign affairs (to mend which 
was his main object in taking office with a minority following 
in the Lower House), and did not take in what was going on. 
How far the Conservatives flirted with Home Rule will not, 
unless further evidence comes to light, be further explained 
than it was in the rather raucous correspondence conducted 
in the Times by Lord Gladstone and Mr. Buckle nearly two 
years ago. In Lord Balfour’s presentation of the dispute 
we can only complain that, when referring to the ‘‘ Hawarden 
Kite,’ he wrote of Lord Gladstone’s ‘‘ calculated indiscretion 
to the Liberal Press.’ He plainly had his friend’s book, 
After Thirty Years, in his hands, and he should have accepted 
the account given there which conveys plainly that Lord 
Gladstone ought to have calculated the effect of his indiscretion 
which crept into a Liberal paper, but that he did not do so, 

What kind of man do these fragments reveal? Obviously 
one with as quick and acute a brain as was ever attributed 
to him. But had he the power of deep thinking that has 
sometimes been denied to him? We believe that the ** smat- 
tering of a lot of things” which he claims spread not only 
widely, but deeply too. The confirmation that we find 
here lies in the extreme lucidity with which he expresses his 
thoughts on deep subjects. Brevity and lucidity are the 
last qualities attained by those who are not masters of their 
subjects. Again, it has been said that he was spoilt by fortune 
and the ease with which success came; that he was selfish 
and even heartless. Yet his public and private lives deny 
these charges. The prodigious amount of public work that 
he did, crowned by his patriotic return to labour in the War 
when he hoped for well-earned rest and freedom to work 
at philosophy, is a denial of the charge of selfishness. In 
private life the spoilt man does not keep the ardent affection 
of many friends. His friends were Legion, and his intimate, 
life-long friends were clever people and some of them fastidious 
people. Some colour might be given by these chapters to 
the charge of heartlessness, but wrongly. Of Lady Blanche 
Balfour alone he wrote with tender affection. All that we 
read of Lord Randolph Churchill, for example, is in the matter- 
of-fact story of the Fourth Party. But suppose that he had 
brought the book up to the time when his intimate friend 
began to fail, physically and mentally, what tenderness of 
heart might he have shown then? Or what grief might 
he have hidden ? For there, we believe, lies the explanation 
of apparent coldness. He was exceedingly sensitive. (His 
love of music confirms this.) He was distrustful of the 
strencth of his emotions. The depth of the chief sorrow 
of his life was not less because he never spoke of it. He does 
not show his heart in this book, but he shows a man such as 
could not exist without hidden sympathy and tender feeling. 

Mrs. Dugdale has done her work self-effacingly. ‘There are 
a few misprints and we may point out that Lady Darwin’s 
maiden name was du Puy (footnote, p. 37) and that on p. 53 
Professor Monroe’s claim to fame is given to Sir Richard Jebb. 


Children and Parents 


The Education of Children. By Alfred Adler. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
As I tumed the last pages of this book, I asked myself; 
marvelling, “* What can it be that gives Adler his vogue in 
(one understands) America and Austria? How is it that so 
thin and partial a psychology, offered by so muddled and so 
ill-informed a writer, can give some people the sense that they 
are being helped to genuine insight and practical wisdom ? ”’ 

Here is a significant example of the author’s slovenly thought 
and poor information : 

“It has been the experience of Individual Psychologists that 
whenever intelligence tests reveal a great lack of intelligence, the 
scores can be improved if we find the right methods. One of 
these methods is to let the child play with the particular intelligence 
test until he finds out the right trick, as well as the right preparation 
for taking such an examination. In this way the child makes 
progress and increases his experience. He will make better scores 
on subsequent tests.” 


(Allen and 


But the whole point about tests of intelligence is that they 
are meant to measure the child’s ability to deal with new 
problems! That is just the way in which they differ from 
tests of knowledge and attainment. 

Speaking of the children in special classes for the backward 
or feeble-minded, who are very often from poor homes, Adler 
says, ‘‘ these poorer children would undoubtedly have been 
able to compete successfully with children lucky enough to 
be born into families of better material circumstances.” Such 
a generalization is quite worthless and misleading. The 
genuine student of the problem of backwardness finds many 
cases in which this is undoubtedly true. He finds many in 
which the sole cause of the backwardness is due to inherent 
mental weakness. And he finds by far the greater number in 
which a combination of mental weakness, of physical disease 
and of environmental influences is at work. 

Take another puerility. ‘ When youngest children of 
different families bear so much resemblance to each other, 
there is not much room for the belief in inheritance.” Who 
makes so crude and sweeping a statement of fact, or draws so 
crude and sweeping a conclusion from it, surely shows himself 
unable to think differentially or quantitatively. He cannot 
take the first essential step of science in relinquishing ‘* what *” 
for “ how ” and “ how much.” Certainly, he cannot tolerate 
the indispensable notion of a plurality of causes. 

Nor can he, apparently keep more than one notion in his 
head at a time. And that is the chief and characteristic 
trouble with the Adlerian psychology. The burden of its 
song is the individual's striving for superiority. Such striving 
may take this or that or the other form; but always and for 
every one, it is the key to his “ style of life” and to every 
detail of his behaviour. That there is such a striving for 
superiority has not to be denied. But it is not the only 
thing which can be said about human nature, nor about any 
one human being. Adler seizes one single thread in the com- 
plex pattern of human mental life, and seeks to weave the 
whole carpet out of it. He is incapable of analysing even that 
thread itself any further. For him it is the irreducible and 
all-explanatory fact of the human mind. This is a psychology 
of one idea. 

But, in fact, it is hardly a psychology at all. Adler not 
only openly denies psychological causality, but seems not to 
understand the notion he rejects. Of a boy who becomes 
difficult after the birth of a sister, he says :— 

“The word cause must be used reluctantly, since one cannot 
see why the birth of a sister should be a reason for an older brother’g 
becoming a problem child. None the less this happens frequently, 
and this relationship cannot be regarded other than as a mistaken 
attitude on the part of the child. It is not a matter of causality 
in the strict physical-scientific sense, for it cannot be claimed that 
because a younger child is born the older one must deteriorate, 
It may be asserted that when a stone falls to the ground, it must 
fall in a certain direction and with a certain speed. But the 
investigations made by Individual Psychology give it the right to 
claim that in a psychic ‘ fall’ strict causality does not play a réle 
—only bigger or smaller mistakes which, after they are made, 
af‘ect the future development of the individual.” 

Of course, the child’s attitude is a ‘‘ mistake ” from the point 
of view of its own happiness and of social life. But it has its 
psychological conditions and causes, none the less. And the 
work of the psychologist is not merely to label the child’s 
** style of life” as a ‘‘ mistake,’ but to unravel the complex 
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mental processes behind it, and the interplay of those mental 
processes with particular environmental conditions. 

Adler’s “ psychology ” is, in fact, a crude form of therapy 
or guidance, based upon this single concept of the striving for 
superiority. And the actual therapeutic means ? First ef all, 
the observation of the child’s behaviour so as to discover the 
details of his “ style of life,’ and the particular path which his 
Striving for superiority (or his ‘ inferiority complex”) has 
taken. And then? 

“ When, finally, the method of influencing the child is agreed upon, 
the child enters the room. He sees the teacher and the psychologist, 
and the psychologist talks to him but not about his mistakes. The 
psychologist speaks as in a lecture, analysing objectively—but in 
a manner that the child can grasp—the problems and the reasons 
and the ideas that are responsible for the failure to develop properly. 
The child is shown why he felt himself curtailed and other children 
preferred, how he came to despair of success, etc.” 

And when and how and where is this done? ‘ At the clinic, 
the children generally stand before a large audience, and this 
impresses them very much.” 

It is really astonishing that from so apparently humane a 
source could come so singular a piece of cruelty to children, as 
to receive and “ lecture ’’ them before a crowd. And no less 
astonishing that any observer of the ‘‘ mistakes” and tragic 
failures of human beings could give so magical a value to the 
mere spoken word. What sort of thing is said in order to 
produce this fundamental change, in a short space of time, 
to undo all the ** mistakes,” and the character already built up 
on those mistakes, and to bring about normal social develop- 
ment ? Very few details are given. This is one of them. 
A boy “ did not speak a word although he was told that we 
were all his friends at the clinic ..... 


“When the interview was over he was told thai he could go but he 
did not seem to want to leave. He was antagonized. He was told 
that the discussion was over and still he did not go. He was told 
to come egain with the father next week. In the meantime, we 
said to him, ‘ You acted quite rightly not to speak since you always 
do the contrary thing. If you are told to speak, you are silent ; 
when you should be silent in school, then you corrupt the class by 
your talking. You believe that in this way you are a hero. If we 
told you, “ Don’t speak at all!’ then you would speak. We 
only need to lead you on and ask the contrary of what we want.’ 
The child obviously could be made to speak because it would ke 
necessary for him to answer questions. In this way he would 
co-operate by speech and language. Later on the situation could 
be explained to him and he could be convinced of his mistakes, 
and in this way gradually improved. ... It is a good idea in 
such a case to tell him, ‘ You must not speak at all!’ Whereupon 
he will say, ‘I will speak!’ In this way nobody has entered 
into conversation with him directly, and he is not on guard with 
his inhibitions.” 

Again, I turn over the pages to discover what Adler does 
offer to those who believe in him. There seem to me two 
possible explanations of such prestige as he has (little enough 
in England, one is glad to think). One is his emphasis on the 
child’s point of view, and the need to understand it. In this, 
he rides upon the crest of the general current of interest in the 
child’s world to-day. The other is his appeal to the sense of 
guilt and responsibility of the parent and teacher. People 
like, on the whole, to be scolded for their failures and told of 
their responsibilities, if at the same time they are offered a 
simple, infallible guide and remedy. 

Adler dragoons the parent into a belief in his own unlimited 
powers, and encourages him in a new faith which sustains this 


omnipotence, until it is tested. Susan ISAACS 


Billingsgate in High Places 


More Invective. 
7s. 6d.) 
** Ler me,” we can imagine Mr. Kingsmill saying with a fitting 
obeisance, ‘* let me make you acquainted with Miss Amanda 
Ros.” If for nothing else, then for the privilege of meeting 
Amanda (an Ulster novelist of the ‘nineties who wrote ‘“ Oh 
God, it is true. This is my cousin, Lady Mattie Maynard ! 
She had six toes on her right foot!”) and for a Cumbrian 
duologue on female laxity which succinctly establishes the 
utilitarian basis of much of mid-Victorian sex morality, we 
owe Mr. Kingsmill particular thanks. These two are gorgeous 
rediscoveries : almost they can be called new to science. But 
this volume holds much more, which, with necessary and 
diverting comment, illustrates the gentle art of making or 
attacking enemies from Shakespeare to Aldous Huxley. To the 


By Hugh Kingsmill. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


term invective is given a large content, for it is made to range 
from the ‘vitter passionate outcry of the Irish patriot, Mitchel, 
and Job’s despairing ‘‘ Why did I not give up the ghost when 
I came out of the belly ?”’ to Robert Browning’s feeble fury 
against Fitzgerald for saying that he was thankful, not 
necessarily for the death of Mrs. Browning, but that we should 
in future escape more Aurora Leighs. To the tale of longer 
extracts expressive of lament, invective, scorn, criticism and 
often unadulterated Billingsgate, are added a few tabloid 
doses of all of them, and, old though some of them are, they 
will still be swallowed with enjoyment. But—for the merest 
whisper of criticism-——may it be suggested that Burns (outside 
Death and Dr. Hornbook and its likes) is as an invective-monger 
and epigrammatist simply brutal and dull, and wholly dis. 
qualified from standing in rank with Whistler's immortal 
One Algernon Swinburne, Putney or the same gay tilter on Oscar 
Wilde—Oscar, bourgeois malgré lui ? 

Infinite riches in a little room; embarrassment makes 
selection from this good collection invidious. You may dip 
at random to find ‘* Algernon of Putney ” presenting Bernard 
Shaw as “a scurrilous buffoon” or as “‘a laughing-jackass of 
criticism,’ and Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle as ‘‘ Thomas Cloacina 
and his Goody.”’ Then one might pose a question : Who said 
that he had no patience with ‘ these gorilla damnifications of 
humanity,” or who can be accused of ** outbabying Wordsworth 
and outglittering Keats”? For sheer strength of phrase one 
respectfully prostrates before ‘licensed butchers in the 
shambles of profligate love ’ (this is from the Cumbrian duet 
on feminine lubricity) or before Miss Sitwell’s ‘‘ dilapidated 
macaw” of Mary Wortley Montague, Greville’s ‘* ostenta- 
tiously crapulous ”’ of the wicked Lord Hertford, or Carlyle’s 
refusal to see Swinburne because he did not wish to meet a 
person who was “ sitting in a sewer and adding to it.” Mr. 
Kingsmill will show you, too, some curious parallels, or at 
least will let others do so for him. Mr. Aldous Huxley finds a 
likeness between Swift and Sir James Barrie as two “flabby 
sub-human sentimentalists.””. Mr. Bernard Shaw and Ouida 
are seen to be astonishingly alike in their views on vivisection, 
and the 1918 cry of ‘‘ Hang the Kaiser” was but an echo of the 
Times in 1815, when it advised that that ** bloody miscreant,” 
Buonaparte, ‘ ought to be greeted with a gallows as soon as 
he lands.” 

When Sir William Napier comes forward to contribute his 
share to the book, the compiler observes that ** invective from 
a soldier is rare.’ But not froma Napier. When the Napiers 
were not using their swords, they were always working the pole- 
mical pen. Mr. Kingsmill might look into Lord Dathousie’s 
Letters and find the great Marquess observing of Sir William 
that ‘ there is no lie so gross that he cannot assert it,” and 
using of Sir Charles Napier terms that might well entitle his 
Lordship to a representative place in Mr. Kingmill’s book. So 
too, for sheer invective, Burke might have been perhaps more 
worthily exhibited by his ‘* captain-general of iniquity, thief, 
tyrant, robber, cheat, swindler,” at the Hastings trial, than he 
is by his famous Letter to a Noble Lord which Mr. Kingsmill 
gives him. 

But we cannot have everything, and in this book (to which 
jong life and prosperity) we have got so very much to titillate 
or stir even the dullest soul. More Invective has all the bite 
and flavour of a quince. One last extract from it shall end this 
notice. The good Baedeker’s Handbook for Travellers states : 
‘**Oxford is on the whole more attractive than Cambridge to the 
ordinary visitor, who should therefore visit Cambridge first, 
or omit it altogether if he cannot visit both.” The sardonic 
should think this over. M. J.C. M. 


The Civil War in Russia 


The White Army. By General Denikine. 
Russian by Madame Zvegintstov. 


Translated from tho 
(Cape. 15s.) 

THERE is a remark in the final volume of Lord d’Abernon’s 
Ambassador of Peace which comes into the mind as one reads 
this melancholy record of a hopeless struggle against obstacles 
too solid to be overcome. 

Lord d’Abernon says of the Russian character that it is 
exactly the reverse of the German. ‘‘ Germans are orderly, 
methodical, thorough, and to a great extent men of their 
word. Russians are subtle, charming, unreliable, incapable 
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of organization, incapable of precision or punctuality, with 
little or no respect for accuracy or for a promise given.” 

The difficulties which stood in the way of overthrowing 
Bolshevism in its early stage by force of arms were manifold. 
First, there was the scarcity of money among the leaders 
of the movement which started towards the end of 1917 
in the Don Cossack country. That was overcome later by 
subsidies from the Allies, chiefly England. It was reckoned 
at the time that Mr. Churchill had assisted Denikine and 
Kolchak to the amount of a million pounds. Next, there 
were the conflicting interests of the participants in the rising. 
The Cossacks could never be relied on, the book complains. 
They were “ here to-day and gone to-morrow.” That was 
true also of large numbers of the Volunteers. Then the 
various districts which set up governments of their own 
were more intent upon their own security and interest than 
upon the common aim: they made terms with the Bolsheviks 
whenever they could. But the impression left by General 
Denikine’s narrative is that the chief of the obstacles between 
the White Army and success was the weakness of the Russian 
character. 

Several times, according to the book, success was within 
reach. Every time some breakdown either in leadership 
or in co-operation prevented its being seized. Wrangel, it 
seems, was always convinced that his own ideas were far 
better than those which he received from the Supreme 
Command :— 

“Not a day passed without a telegram from General Wrangel— 
nervous, exacting, sharp messages, even at times insulting. Some- 
times we received from him whole pamphlets in the form of letters, 
copies of which, as it appeared later, he circulated among the 
senior commanding officers. All this correspondence aimed at 
proving the superiority of his own strategical and tactical plans, 
alleged @ premeditated negligence towards his army, and our 
responsibility for hindrance and the failures of his own operations. 
These systematic internal bickerings created a most unpleasant 
atmosphere and mutual antagonism.” 


The Supreme Command was certainly not faultless. General 
Alexyef was a sick man and had not the firm grip of which 
he gave proof when he extricated the Tsar’s army from the 
skilful German trap laid for it in 1915. Subordinates made 
costly mistakes. In one hour of crisis when the Whites 
were Closing their lines of investment upon an important 
centre, a railway line was left intact and unguarded. An 
enemy armoured train came along it and caused appalling 
havoc. Only the killing of Kornilov by a shell that struck 
his hut saved the main body from extermination in a mad 
attempt to storm Ekaterinodar on which he had determined 
against the advice of all the other generals. Denikine 
reproaches the Allies for not doing more to help. They 
did, on his own showing, a good deal—especially Great 
Britain. But they saw where the weakness of the insurgent 
movement lay and they could not imagine the creation of a 
workable government by the White leaders, even if the 
Soviet system should be overturned. 

Yet the story told here is one that stirs admiration as 
well as sympathy. The growth of the Volunteer Army 
was marvellous. If there had been a Trotsky with clever 
Jewish brain to organize it, the result of its campaigns might 
have been different. Many isolated feats of daring showed 
the spirit that was in the White troops—at times. Here 
is one, the capture of an armoured train by infantry ! 


“ Slowly, all lights extinguished, it advanced upon us... . 

General Markov, brandishing his riding-whip, ran to the slowly 
crawling engine. 

‘Halt! Can’t you see we're friends ?’ 

The train stopped. Before the dumbfounded engine driver 
could realize what had happened, Markov seized a hand grenade 
from one of the snipers and hurled it right into the machine. There 
was an explosion, and immediately a heavy rifle and machine- 
gun fire opened against us from every carriage. 

Simultaneously Colonel Mionchinsky rapidly drew a gun up 
to the signal-box and in spite of bullets raining around him, managed 
to aim almost point-blank at the train. 

The gun boomed, the shell struck the engine, which amid terrific 
uproar overturned on the rails. A second and third shell crashed 
into the armoured carriages. Then from all sides rushed Markov’s 
officers, with him at their head, hurling themselves against the 
train. They fired into the sides of the carriages, climbed on the 
roof, hacked apertures with axes and threw bombs through the 
holes ; resinous tow was brought from the signal-box and soon 
two carriages were ablaze. The Bolsheviks evinced fortitude 
and did not surrender ; ceaseless firing went on from the carriages. 
Isolated Bolsheviks ran out on the line, but were immediately 
bayoneted. , ¢ » Soon all was over,’ 


The passages quoted show the style in which the book 
is written and translated. Now and then the General is 
truly eloquent—when he makes least effort, as when he 
writes of the Volunteers who were taken to Turkey, to the 
Balkans, to the Baltic States. Some day the General hopes 
they will return to Russia “tas capable workers in all branches 
of toil, erudition, science and art. They will return as men 
tempered by dangers, hardships and the struggle for life, 
who amid untold and exceptional duress kept alive their 
spirit, energy and patriotism.” 

To which all of us must heartily say ‘‘ Amen.” 


Fiction 
Five Established Novelists 


By Arnold Bennett. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 7s. €d.) 
(Gollanez. 7s. Gd.) 
(Heinemann. 


Imperial Palace. 
Faber. By Jacob Wassermann. 
Cakes and Ale. By Somerset Maugham. 
Adrian Glynde. By Martin Armstrong. 
On Forsyte ’Change. By John Galsworthy. 
7s. 6d.) 

Like the child in the legend of St. Nicholas, Mr. Bennett has 
dreamed he was in paradise, though all the time he was in 
pickle. By paradise Mr. Bennett understands, of course, the 
super, de luxe, grand Babylon hotel, all-British, all-talking, 
all-everything. And by pickle I mean that period of documen- 
tation which Mr. Bennett passes through before serving himself 
up. Documentation he has very rightly been dinning into 
us for years until, it seems to me, in this book, he has made 
the capacity for information more important than the capa- 
city for experience. In Imperial Palace documentation attains 
its apotheosis. It is strange, however, that Mr. Bennett, who 
has been dinning Balzac into us as well, should not have paid 
attention to the warning in Le Chef D'Oeuvre Inconnu, about 
the painter who painted and painted and painted until there 
was nothing on the canvas. Documentation, pickling oneself in 
facts, has its similar snares. 

The ‘ Imperial Palace’ is the kind of hotel whose directors 
are gods, whose managers are archangels, whose myriad head- 
waiters and staff are the choir of cherubim and seraphim. Such 
an hotel, like the department store, is an agglomeration pecu- 
liarly symptomatic of our time, and Mr. Bennett believes in it, 
likes it, worships it, and knows more about it than anyone 
else. He can tell you exactly what goes on, from what happens 
when youorderasoufflé, to the reactions of the hotel laundry when 
you complain about your frilled evening shirts. In these things 
Mr. Bennett is sublimely knowing. The central figure of the 
book is not Evelyn Orcham, the super business man who 
directs the hotel, who is its creator, and whom romantic and 
illicit love fails finally to seduce from his creation; but the 
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$ Imperial Palace,’ the hotel itself. This is a curious reversal 
of réles. The overwhelming tendency is for every character 
and episode to illustrate some phase of hotel organization, and 
not for this to illuminate some phase in the development of 
character. And you have to be mightily interested in de luxe 
hotels rather than in people to go so far with Mr. Bennett. Yet 
Evelyn Orcham’s affair outside the hotel with Grace Savott, the 
daughter of one of his directors, is nothing like as good and 
convincing—though, being out of the hotel, it is much more 
refreshing—as his affair with the sober, dutiful Violet Powler, 
who is creeping up the ranks of the business. Mr. Bennett has 
always made a point of deifying the banal and ordinary, and 
Violet Powler is his triumphant justification. This is the dull 
woman made beautiful, passionate, perfect, a character made 
to grow and deepen before our eyes, with masterly skill. The 
guests of the hotel de luxe have frequently been drawn by 
Mr. Bennett ; now he has “‘ done ”’ the staff, and, indeed, at 
the‘ Imperial Palace’ one has perhaps perversely the impression 
that there are hardly any guests. There is a great deal that is 
absolutely first class in this book, but one needs to be a very 
old patron of the management not to find pages and pages of 
it terribly dull. 

Herr Wassermann is as abstract and vague as Mr. Bennett 
is concrete. One is baffled and eventually exasperated by the 
troubles of these damp and yearning Teutonic wraiths. One 
gathers the book is concerned with an acute and common 
problem of these times: the tragedy that ensues when a wife 
takes to religion, good works and the adoration of a prophetess, 
and is so preoccupied with “ higher things ” that she ccmcs 
to abhor normal physical relations with her husband and is 
willing to break up her home. And there, having slipped from 
any recognizable anchorage in reality, and lost in a mist of 
discussion, Mr. Wassermann leaves his creatures. 

Mr. Maugham has brought a pleasant relief to the task of 
reading five established authors in a week-end by exposing 
with biting irony the humbug and nonsense which is talked 
about established authors. Either artists are taken, as Herr 
Wassermann takes his wraiths, with such soulful intensity 
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MONEY IN PARIS 


Almost under the shadow of the Colonne 
Vendome, and hard by the Opéra and the 
Rue de Rivoli, is the Paris office of the West- 
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or business bent, English-speaking visitors are 
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by the presence of a resident English Director, 
Manager, and Sub-Manager, and travellers 
are invited to avail themselves of the 
help that is readily given 
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that one cannot believe they ever lived ; they sit, a mixture of 
Arthur and Merlin, pen in hand at the Table Round. Or, on 
the other hand, the artist is drawn to look like any ordinary 
tradesman, “ warts and all,” and then one is entirely unable 
to believe that he wrote anything worth reading. This is Mr, 
Maugham’s danger with Edward Driffield, whose life story he 
tells with biting malice at the expense of Driffield’s admirers, 
The attempt of Driffield’s dreary second wife to turn the hearty 
old rogue into a respectable “ grand old man” of English 
Letters provides excellent comedy. But the best thing in the 
book is the narrator’s account of his affair with Driffield’s first 
wife, a masterly and sane piece of work and a delightful piece 
of characterization. There is something of the feeling of 
“Hail and Farewell” in Mr. Maugham’s coolness and malice, 
though he has not the limpidity of the master. His trapesings 
to and fro in his memory of Driffield are decidedly mechanical, 

Mr. Martin Armstrong in Adrian Glynde also deals with an 
artist, or at least with an incipient one. He traces the gradual 
development of the character and spiritual nature of a sensi- 
tive child from boyhood to adolescence, through certain 
episodes of friendship and betrayal. Mr. Armstrong’s world 
always has the air of a perfect and sedate piece of interior 
decoration, and] he pores over the minds of his characters 
as over a piece of glowing embroidery. His prose has a lucidity 
and a fastidious glow, and it warms one like a gentle wine, 
Yet Adrian Glynde, sensitive as it is, strikes one as marking 
no new advance on, say, St. Christopher's Day, and for all its 
shrewdness, pure poetry, and spinsterly humour, is puzzling 
and dullish. 

The mental processes of the Forsytes are to be compared 
with the tapping of the telegraph rather than with the convo- 
lutions of thread. Those abrupt little slangy sentences which 
telegraph the messages of the Forsyte mentality from the days 
of ‘‘ Superior Dossett,’’ down the long complicated system of 
uncles, brothers, cousins, wives to the Soames of 1917! This 
book contains nearly a score of stories put together from this 
tapping. The original creative passion has cooled down. These 
episodes are shadows of shades. But Mr. Galsworthy has 
earned his capital, invested it, and is now entitled to live on 
the interest. One can go on reading about the Forsytes as one 
goes on talking about one’s relations. To hear about June’s 
first ‘‘ lame duck,” Juley’s courtship, or the dishonest builder, 
who was indirectly responsible for thwarting Aunt Ann’s 
affair, by using salt water in his plaster, is soothing and 
amusing. V.S. Prircuert. 

THE TICKER TAPE MURDER. By Milton Propper. 
(Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.)—In this American mystery story 
the Americans do not behave in such a caricature of the 
American manner as usual. The millionaire who is murdered 
is quite believable, the detective human and unforceful, the 
man with the arms like a gorilla is not the murderer, and 
the villain is the hero. Perhaps the only defect of the book is 
the stale trick by which a real criminal is only introduced at the 
last moment, but the clearing of one suspect after another is so 
ingeniously accomplished that the interest is maintained. Mr. 
Propper does not disdain to be thrilled by fast driving in motors, 
arunning fight, or even the lack of sophistication of the heroine, 
and this makes him extremely good company. 





General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Lieut. B. Stracey Clitherow, 
H.M.S. ‘ Vortigern,’ c/o G.P.O., London, for the following :— 


Questions on Horses 


1. What horse is regarded as the greatest horse of all time ? 

2. What horse is regarded as the fastest horse of all time ? 

3. (a2) What was the “ Broken Link Handicap”? (6) Who 
was the ‘‘ Maltese Cat” ? 

4. Who was the famous Train Band Captain whose horse ran 
away with him ? 

5. What was the last horse that won the Derby and was then 
disqualified ? 

6. What mare won the “ Loamshire Hunt Cup ” ? 

7. What horse carried the ‘“* Good News” to Aix ? 

8. Who offered to exchange his estates for a horse ? 

9. Who wanted to borrow a grey mare and from whom ? 

10. To whom did the following famous horses belong: (4) 
Rosinante, (6) Bucephalus, (c) Bevis, (d) Bayard. 

11. Who was given to his own horses as a meal and by whom? 

12. Who drove the first ‘‘ four-in-hand ”’ ? 

13. What famous Scots clan’s gathering cry suggests the winner 
of one of the post-War Grand Nationals ? 


Answers will be found on page viii. 
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ss on Queen Victoria 


By the RT. HON. SIR FREDERICK PONSONBY, 
G.C.B.; G.C.V.O. __ With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: ‘“‘ This book is valuable historically because 
the documents of wich it is largely composed enable us to go for 
once behind the stilted phrases of official or even forma 
correspondence.” 





Lord Balfour 
By SIR IAN MALCOLM. With _ Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “ Delightful memoir. r 
illuminating portrait of a personality of infinite charm.” 


A deft and 





| Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 


By LADY TROUBRIDGE and ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL. With Portraits and other Illusfrations. 
21s. net. 

S1r Wittiam Beacn Tuomas in The Observer: “ The memoir will 
please those who knew him, whether as friends or acquaintances—an 
immense crowd—and it would have pleased John Montagu himself, 
It is clear, kindly, and unaffectedly told; and the praise is concrete.’ 





_ The Ladies of Llangollen 
Edited by Mrs. G. H. BELL. 21s. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “‘ Good entertainment as are the 
other records, it is L ady Eleanor’s chronicle that is the cream of the 
book; to read it is to understand that the daily lives of the Ladies 
seldom lack excitement and never occupation and interest. . 
This enchanting book brings them alertly and gaily back to the 
world that they never really left.’ 





Katharine Tynan: Collected Poems 


10s. 6d. net. 





John Freeman: Last Poems 
With an Introduction by J. C. SQUIRE. 7s. 6d. net. 





Wilfrid Gibson : Hazards 
Poems 1928-1930. 5s. net. 


Portrait of a Dog 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of “ Jalna” 
“Whiteoaks,” ete. With Illustrations by Morcan 
Dennis. 7s. 6d. net. 








A History of Persia 
By BRIG.-GENERAL SIR PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE., 
C.B., C.M.G. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
[7 uesday. 





_England in the Age of the American 
Revolution 


Book I.—GovERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT UNDER THE DvuKE 
or Newcast_e. By L. B. NAMIER. 25s. net. 


* Mr. Namier, in the preface to his book on The Structure of 
Pobttics at the Accession of George III., described it as, in a way, 
introductory to his main work on. the history of England in the age 
of the American Revolution. Of that work the present volume 
forms the first part. 





British Foreign Policy, 1660-1672 
By KEITH FEILING. 18s. net. 


Mr. G. M. Trevetyan in The Observer: “ This most interesting 
volume. . ... The interest of the volume lies largely in the fact 
that ‘ British foreign policy" is not treated as an isolated story, as 
it much too often is treated, but as an integral part of the social 
and domestic politics of the country.’ 








Modern Pig-Sticking 


By LT.-GEN. SIR A. E. WARDROP. — Second 
Edition, revised and with a New Chapter. Illustrated. 
15s. net. 





Ready Oct. 28. 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 











Rudyard Kipling’s Thy Servant a Dog | 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 | 

















SOME NEW 
MEDICI BOOKS 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


BUTCHER ano LANG’S Translation with 20 plates in 
colour after W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. 


25/- net 








“ 


- - A covetable posses sion, made doubly so by the plates in colour of 
Mr. Rus sell Flint.”” —Morning Post. 





TALES FROM CHAUCER 
The Canterbury Tales retold in prose by 
ELEANOR FARJEON 
With 12 plates in colour by W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 


All the tales are included in this masterly and wholly delightful version 





4 Book for Boys and Girls 
ABOARD THE 
BONAVENTURE 


By STANLEY ROGERS 
Author of “ Sea Lore,” etc. With coloured frontispiece and 


many black and white illustrations. 
7/6 net 


A rattling tale of adventure 





ENGLISH TAPESTRIES of the 
XVIII. CENTURY 


By H. C. MARILLIER 


With 106 monochrome plates. 12/6 net 


A handbook to the post-Mortlake productions of the Engtish weavers 





SOME SUSSEX BYWAYS 
By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY 
With 8 plates in colour by 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net 


Author of “‘ Sussex in the Past.” 


Garnet R. Wolseley, A.R.W.A. 


A book for those who rejoice to drive their cars where the char-a-banc 
cannot penetrate 





Some Smaller Books 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
Translated from the French of Abel Bonnard by Florence 


Simmonds 5/- net 
THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 

With 6 plates in colour 5/- net 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

Thomas & Kempis 

With 6 plates in colour 5/- net 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 

With 6 plates in colour 5/- net 





MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
7, Grafton Street, W.1 
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The Dublin Review 


OCTOBER, 1930. 
NOW ON SALE. 3/6 net. 
























LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS: 


THE DARK MIRROR. 


ART AND MR. MARITAIN. 
By Montgomery Belgion. 


AUGUSTINiANISM IN THE 13th CENTURY. 
By Father Leslie Walker, S.J. 


CICELY BURTON. By Margaret Blundell. 


A FORGOTTEN DOMINICAN CONVENT. 
By Clare Kirchberger. 


By Christopher Dawson. 


JERONIMO GRACIAN, 
By Professor Allison Peers. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE IN NEO- 
SYNTHESISM. By Don Luigi Sturzo. 


MACBETH AND THE SIN OF WITCHCRAFT. 
By Geraldine Hodgson. 


BLESSED OLIVER PLUNKET, _ By O. M. Twigg. 





Annual Subscription 15/- post free. 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Limited. 
London: 43/45 Newgate Street, E.C. 1. 











made these books 








By Dr. MARIE STOPES 
MARRIED LOVE 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A new 
contribution to the solution of sex 
difficulties. 


ENDURING PASSION 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A con- 

tinuation of ‘‘ Married Love” for 
Married people. 

WISE PARENTHOOD 


3s. Od. net. Post free 3s. 9d. <A 
practical handbook on birth control. 


RADIANT 
MOTHERHOOD 


6s. net. Post free 6s. 4d. A book 
for those who are creating the future. 


Genius and Courage | 
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PUTNAM 


4. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 | 

























































PLOT! 


by Frep Tarr. 7s. 6d. net. 

Those who like romance in historical setting will find 

delight in this romance of an almost forgotten period, 

worked out in one of the most beautiful settings of old 
Northumbria. 


FROM ABRAHAM TO GLADSTONE 
Six-score Vignettes in Verse, With Notes by 
CHARLES Barton. 7s. 6d. net. 
A gift book with dignity and charm. 


REFLECTIONS AND APHORISMS 
by D. D. Rogsertson Laine. Is. net. 
A stimulating collection of original aphorisms which 
will appeal to those who appreciate sensitive in- 
dependence of thought. 


THE UNKNOWN SELF 


by Georc Groppeck, M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new psychological approach to the problems of Life 
with special reference to disease. 


INFINITY & EGO 


by I. C. Ispyam. 1s. net. 


An experimental study in the psychology of self- 
consciousness. 


or THE DESTINY OF CITIES 
by Paut Banks. 3s. 6d. net. 
Results of journeying about England, contrasting the 
worry and anxiety existing in towns and villages with 
the gay irresponsibility in London. 
THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
46 Bernard Street, London, W.C.1 
























































THE FORMENKREIS THEORY 
And the Progress of the Organic World 
by Otto Kleinschmidt, Dr.h.c. 


Demy 8vo. Numerous Plates and ‘Text Figures. 10/6 net, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN 


SKELETON 
by R. Broom, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


An Introduction to Human Osteology. Demy 8vo, 

Diagrams and Text Figures. 10/6 net. 

A HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF 

NORFOLK 

by B. B. Riviere, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Demy 8yvo. Plates and Maps, 
DREAM ISLAND 

by R. M. Lockley 


A Record of the Simple Life. Demy 8vo. 
by D. Lockley. 8/6 net. 
SEA-TOLL OF OUR TIME 

by R. L. Hadfield 


A Chronicle of Maritime Disaster during the last Thirty 
Years, drawn from authentic sources. Demy 8vo. Photo- 
graphs and Map. 12/6 net. 


H. F. & G. WITHERBY 
LONDON 


25/- net. 


With Sketches 
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Some Books of the Week 


How is one to praise a book of verse nowadays without 
raising the suspicion in the reader’s mind that here is another 
mechanical swan? Methuens have published a collection 
of lyrics entitled Country Bumpkins, at 5s., by Doremy 
Qlland. She is a newcomer, but it is clear that she is no 
novice in the art of verse. Her work is limpid, fresh, and 
as original as brook-water. That is to say, it has a universal 
familiarity, which one welcomes with delight as something 
uite new. The imagery in her poems is simple and direct, 
and besetting poeticisms are avoided. We find lines that 
sink deep into the memory: such as * Summer is sad with 
promises fulfilled.” She has gaiety of mind, that sincere 
joy in life which to the onlooker is one of the most poignant 
qualities in the tragic tale of man’s life on earth. She 
implores Spring “* to take his time,” and not, “* to hurry over 
varnishing the buttercups, or washing the sticky fingers of 
the trees.” To give an idea of this poet’s singular quality, 
we cannot do better than to quote The Adventuress :— 
‘* A little soft blue summer day 

Slipped through a fierce dark throng 

Of wintry ones, who waited for 

Their turn to march along. 

She was so brave and lovely 

They could not say her nay ; 

And countless souls rejoiced before 

The wind whisked her away.” 

* * % * 


Mr. H. St. J. B. Philby, well known for his political service in 
the Arab lands, has written a new and attractive book on 
Arabia (Benn, 18s.) from the Wahhabi standpoint. He begins 
in the eighteenth century with the rise of this fierce Puritan 
sect and, undismayed by the collapse of the first Wahhabi 
dominion, assumes that Ibn Sa’ud’s new Wahhabi empire 
rests on firmer foundations. The dispassionate reader of 
Mr. Philby’s historical narrative may wonder whether the 
desert tribes, with their endless feuds and incessant changes 
of allegiance, are really being welded into unity even by the 
able King of the Hedjaz and Nejd. But Mr. Philby has no 
doubts and reproves the British Government for not taking 
Ibn Sa’ud at his own valuation from the outset, even against 
the Sharifian rulers of the Hedjaz, whom he finally overcame 
in1925. The author states that Ibn Sa’ud’s fanatical warriors, 
the Ikhwan, are settled in agricultural colonies, and thus not 
merely supply a permanent force but also are being converted 
from nomads into farmers. It may be hoped that the experi- 
ment will continue, but the study of Arabian history inspires 
caution. ; 

* %* * * 

Few politicians would be grateful to their secretaries for 
reprinting their speeches after an interval of many years. 
Few lawyers of note would care to read (much less let others 
read) their bygone addresses to law associations. Sir John 
Simon is among the few in each category. His Comments 
and Criticisms (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.), for which 
he disavows responsibility in a frosty foreword, are all 
readable and many of them contribute clear-headed common 
sense to the discussion of problems still with us. There is 
nothing specially distinguished about Sir John’s comments 
nor much pungency in his criticisms (except when he said 
of Mr. Garvin, at the time when the Pall Mall Gazette, as 
well as the Observer, was edited by him that “‘ not content 
with giving us doses of hysterics every Sunday, he has gone 
further and now gives us an epileptic fit every twenty-four 
hours”). But there is calm wisdom in the best of the utter- 
ances and nothing in the least of them that could make anyone 
think the worse of their author. And, at all events, he wrote 
them all himself, which is more than can be said of books 
published by another distinguished man of the law. 

* * * wf 


Mr. Lloyd George long ago made Limehouse a synonym 
for the kind of oratory that used to be associated with 
Billingsgate. More recently Mr. Thomas Burke’s sensational 
tales have sent curious visitors to look for ‘* London’s under- 
world” in the West India Dock Road. The Rector of the 
parish, Mr. J. G. Birch, in his interesting little volume on 
Limehouse Through Five Centuries (Sheldon Press, 5s.), 
affirms that Limehouse has been much maligned by the 
novelist, that there are only a few hundred resident Chinese, 
and that the parish is mainly English in population and 
quite respectable though poor. He recalls the pleasant old 
days when the High Sheriff of Essex could be congratulated 
by a friend on his ‘“ pleasant seat” by the river at Lime- 
house, or when Pepys and his colleagues went to see the 
shipyards there. The church was built from a Parliamentary 
grant made under Queen Anne, and finished by Hawksmoor 
in 1724, An old custom permits the hoisting of the White 
Ensign on the church tower, perhaps through the early 
connexion of Limehouse with the Navy. 

* * * * 


The seventeenth century can never fail initsappeal toEnglish 


students of their own history. It was the heroic age, the age 
of flaming ideas, violent clashes and vigorous utterance. 
So much so that it wore people out. The eighteenth 
century is the result. But the very process taking place” 
before our eyes may be observed in the career of such a man as 
Robert Leighton. The son of Alexander Leighton, the fierce 
opponent of stage-plays and bishops, he became a Presby- 
terian minister at Newbattle, which involved a severe examin- 
ation into Calvinistic orthodoxy. But little by little he became 
dissatisfied with the covenant. He found escape as Principal 
of Edinburgh University, and at the Restoration was conse- 
crated Bishop of Dunblane, subsequently becoming Archbishop 
of Glasgow. The story of his development into “ pietistic 
Erastianism ” is now (Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
J. Clarke. 12s. 6d.), told by Bishop Knox, with an energy and 
fullness that make it almost impossible to believe that the 
author was born in 1847. In spite of a certain diffuseness of 
style a fascinating picture emerges of one who inspired so 
great a mind as Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
* * * * 


The hero of Pearls, Arms and Hashish (Gollancz, 18s.) is 
very nearly but not quite, another Trader Horn. His real 
name, apparently, is Henri de Monfried ; he is a Frenchman 
who broke away from conventional business pursuits (he 
was first a grocer and then a dairyman) at the age of thirty 
and took a deck passage to the East. Miss Ida Treat, who 
is his editress, has an able pen and has made the most of her 
picturesque subject, for M. de Monfried, or Abd-el-Hai, as hé 
is known in the Red Sea littoral, has smuggled arms, cultivated 
pearls, traded in hashish and other drugs. From his own 
account, the majority of his adventures seem to have been of 
a rather disreputable nature. He makes constant accusations 
of venality against the subordinate officials of British adminis¢ 
tration in the Middle and Far East, and although he seems 
to have been well treated—sometimes very well treated— 
by the British officers into whose hands he sometimes came as 
a prisoner or suspect, he evidently has no love for them, 
However, this is a curious and exciting book: we cannot 
remember anything quite like it. There are details of the 
hideous trade in slaves and eunuchs, and of drug smuggling 
in Egypt, and India, which indicate how difficult it is to sup+ 
press customs, however vile, which have become ingrained in 
a fairly numerous section of certain races ; and all kinds of 
amusing adventures: certainly it is a book not to be missed, 

* * * * 


Messrs. Faber and Faber have put out seven move “ tup- 
penny coloured ” pamphlets in their ‘* Ariel Poems” Series. 
Unfortunately the price is Is. each. All the poets are well 
known: Chesterton, Eliot, De la Mare, D. H. Lawrence, 
Sassoon, Roy Campbell and Harold Munro. Lawrence, as 
usual, stands as a giant above the other experimenters. His 
poem on “ The Triumph of the Machine” is powerful; a 
vivid and crucial idea superbly expressed. Mr. Eliot remains 
the Politician of Modern Poetry, shapely but unintelligible. 
Mr. Campbell stands on the shore of the world, inviting us to 
watch him launch his Surf-boat of Rhetoric. Mr. De la Mare 
bakes us a cake of cobwebs and batswings. Mr. Chesterton 
rolls and roams around the Cross and the Impossible Past. 
Mr. Munro and Mr. Sassoon give us least for our money, but 
from each that little is a very musical lyric. 

* * * * 


A Fighting Parson, by Alexander Irvine, reviewed in the 
Spectator of October 11th, was published by Williams and 
Norgate at 12s. 6d. 


The Competition 


Your cousin and his wife, who have lived all their lives in 
Australia, want to spend one month of next year in Great 
Britain. They ask your advice as to when they should come, 
where they should go, and what they should do and see. 
They are between thirty and forty years old and have money. 

A first prize of £3 3s. and a second prize of £2 2s. are offered 
for the best letters of reply in not more than five hundred words. 
The prize will not necessarily go to the most literary letters 
but to the one that will give most help to the Australians. 

Letters should be written or typed on one side of the paper 
only and the number of words should be counted. Entries 
should be sent in before October 31st of this year. The Editor's 
decision is final. The Editor cannot undertake to enter into 
any correspondence about entries or results. 


A New Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the best suggestion, 
written clearly and legibly on a postcard, as to how the 
income from Mr. Harkness’ generous gift of about £2,000,000, 
which at 5 per cent. will produce £100,000 per annum, should 
be most. beneficially spent. 

The Competition will close on Friday, October 24th. 
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The Motor Show 


Writinc as I do before Olympia opens, my observations 
must be forecasts only, based partly on the excellent publicity 
now sent out by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, and partly on a recent visit to the Grand Palais 
in Paris, which is verhaps the arbiter of motoring fashion, 
as Olympia is undoubtedly the European market for the 
automobile trade. And this year, Olympia is more than a 
motor show: there is to be a display of motor boats, an historic 
section, and a garage exhibition. 
* * * * 

The first thing that struck me about the French show 
(and it is likely to be repeated at Olympia) is the number 
of closed bodies and their long, low beautiful lines. The 
open car is becoming a thing of the past, more quickly in 
France than in England, perhaps, where we love fresh air, 
but still inevitably, for the advantages of the sunshine. roof 
are obvious. The next point I noticed is that coachwork 
and general conveniences are much improved. There are 
nearly as many women drivers as men to-day, and the woman 
of the future will probably choose her coach work as she 
does her clothes, and will be no more ready to be seen behind 
a two-year-old radiator than under a two-year-old hat. It 
was noticeable how many hoods at the Grand Palais were 
made in the new fashionable “‘grége’—a cross between 
gris and beige. 

* * * * 

Another impression—a vivid one—was of the methods of 
a French salesman in exhibiting the acceleration of a Baby 
Austin—they call it a Rosengratz in France—through the 
middest of Paris traffic. Imagine the most frantic of all 
the taxi-drivers who have ever tried to stop the beating of 
your heart, and increase his pace tenfold, then add a little 
ear whose liveliness is proverbial, and you have my feelings 
on the back seat of that Baby, whisking through the Champs 
Elysées down to the Seine, and up a steep street to the Etoile, 
and back to the Grand Palais, breathless, but stimulated by 
good driving and good machinery. No wonder the Austin 
Sevens win at Brooklands. 

* * * * 

My own (British) Baby, after enduring three years of 
cavalier treatment without a whine, was sold the other day 
for fifty pounds ; and its new sister, a maroon saloon with 
sliding roof, is now proving her paces. While running the 
engine in, I had leisure to note how greatly the four inches 
of additional leg-room and the pneumatic cushions contribute 
to the driver’s comfort. As to the sliding roof, I found that 
I could move it with one finger while in motion, so as to make it 
suit all the vagaries of a showery afternoon. Ina small car this 
is important, for no matter how smooth the engine or how 
sweet the axle, I have a sense of being shut in unless I can see 
the sky. With the sliding roof open, and the big windows 
down, you have practically an open car; but there are 
infinite permutations of roof and windows to allow for 
ventilation without a draught at the back of the neck. 

* * X* * 

Obviously, I may be prejudiced about these unbeatable 
* Babies.”” There are other excellent small cars, but before 
mentioning them I must add that the prices of all the models 
of the Austin Company have been slightly reduced ; and that 
plans have been made for an even larger output in 1931 than 
in 1930,so that one part of the Midlands at least will not 
be helping to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 


The Morris Minor is a very pretty piece of work, slightly 
faster and roomier than the Austin Seven, I believe. The two- 
seater model will run fifty miles an hour and do fifty miles to 
the gallon and has brilliant road-holding qualities. Of the 
other Morris models, the Isis is one of the best of all values 
in the automobile world, but this splendid car is not being 
altered much, so I need only recommend everyone who wants 
an economical saloon that can travel 65 m.p.h. and stand 
up to gruelling work in any country to see the Isis on 
Stand 108: it is a thousand pound car for £340. A word of 
praise must also be given to the group system of lubrication 
on the Cowley and Oxford models, inaccessible nipples having 
now been mounted in a line just over the back axle, so that 
the owner has merely to pull up a floor board and apply the 
gun to each in turn, a matter of two minutes’ easy work. 

* * % * 

Another small car of which I hear good reports is the 
Standard ‘“ Big Nine,” selling from £195 for a three-speed 
fabric saloon to £255 for a four-speed coach-built saloon. 
The whole range of these models can accommodate four fat 
adults with comfort ; their speed and flexibility, good braking 
and economical running have already made them popular. 
The 1931 Standards are much improved in appearance, with a 
smart radiator and graceful curves to roof and body panels. 
This company have also a new “Ensign Six” at from 
£245 to £285 and a redesigned “ Envoy” with a 20 h.p 
engine offered at £385. 


Then there are the 8 h.p. and 16 h.p. Swifts. Three of the 
former are being exhibited: the tourer at £160, the fabric 
saloon at £185, and the semi-coach-built saloon at the same 
price. The 10 h.p. models all have the fashionable divideg 
radiator, and a rear tank and “ autovac,” instead of the old 
front tank. Luvex shock absorbers, wire wheels, dip and switch 
headlights, handy controls, and a flush-type sliding roof 
contribute to a very neat job, inside and out. Prices range 
from £235 to £295. 

* * * * 


One of the first stands I shall visit at Olympia is the Leg 
Francis, where the new 15.7 h.p. six-cylinder ‘“* Ace of Spades ” 
is being exhibited. The makers tell me that “ the crankshaft 
is counterweighted, and balanced both statically and dyna. 
mically.”’ I'll take their word for it, and the word of a wise 
friend who says that this is a really very good crankshaft 
indeed: probably the best ever made for a power unit of 
this size. My friend adds that you can get an effortless 
75 m.p.h. on top gear on the Ace of Spades, without knocking 
the car about. There are all sorts of other mechanical improve- 
ments as well, and the price, complete, is only £495, 
Remarkable value. 

* * * 


The Rover family attract me. I have tried a big ‘“ Meteor 
Sportsman’s Saloon ” (£398 or £438 for the “ Regal ” model) 
and a 10/25 h.p. ‘*‘ Family Ten ”’ for £189, and like them both, 
Nothing, however, would induce me to have the folding 
roof fitted to the “ Sportsman’s Saloon,” or any other folding 
roof. ‘That may be an idiosynerasy on my part ; at any rate, 
all other models can be provided with sliding roofs at an 
extra cost of £5. I must say the saloon is lavishly equipped 
for £438, and is well worth considering by anyone who wants 
a fast and exceptionally good-looking car. 

* * * * 


The Alvis Company are concentrating on three models of 
chassis for the coming season; a “ Silver Eagle,” 6 cylinder 
standard chassis, a sports chassis of the same type, and a 
completely up-to-date 12/50 h.p. 4 cylinder chassis, intended 
to meet the requirements of that large number of motorists 
who feel the necessity for insisting on absolutely minimum 
running costs without sacrificing Alvis speed. There are seven 
exhibits, ranging in price from £395 to £695. 

* * * * 

Coming to the mammoths, if that is not a disrespectful 
term for the latest and largest cars, one naturally gives pride 
of place to Rolls Royce, who are exhibiting four models on their 
own stand—three 40 h.p. ‘* Phantoms.” at about £3,000 each, 
and a 20 h.p. ‘* Windover enclosed limousine body,” seating 
six, at £2,141. A round dozen of other Rolls are being 
exhibited on the stands of the coachbuilders. 

bd * * * 

Daimlers are showing four models and one double-six 
chassis, ranging in price from £2,625 to £1,425 with full equip- 
ment ; and Bentley’s four medels on their own stand, while 
coach-builders have seven other models of this famous make 
to show. The new Bentley, with an entirely novel four speed 
gear box, will be on view at Olympia for the first time. Both 
engine and gearbox are mounted on rubber and everything 
possible has been done to ensure a high degree of silence and 
absence of vibration. This new model is built with chassis 
frame downswept from the front and rear axles towards the 
centre, thus making it possible to construct coachwork giving 
ample headroom, yet having a low and fashionable roof-line. 
The price is £1,850. 

* * * * 

Lanchesters are showing three of their beautiful cars 
designed ‘* for those to whom super-excellence and durability 
rank above first cost.”” There are two Straight Eights and 
a 21 h.p. six-cylinder ; all hand-polished cellulose with silver- 
plated fittings. Sunbeams announce substantial price reduc- 
tions, numerous chassis improvements, new engine design on 
their 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. models, and a new three-quarter 
coupé on both the above chassis. Special attention has been 
given to the design of the seating in these models, with the 
result that the rear-seat passengers are as comfortable as they 
would be in a saloon. The six cars shown on Stand 83 range 
in price from £650 to £1,250. 

* * * 

The “ invincible” Talbot (and my quotation marks are 
perhaps unnecessary) have models from £395 to £695. In 
foreign cars, the Lancia “ Dilambda” has always had a 
particular appeal to me, probably because I have driven very 
fast in it both in England and Italy, and sometimes over the 
worst of roads, as when I careered across country inspecting 
a farm near Rome. If I were rich, I might buy an eight- 
cylinder ‘* Dilambda ”’ in cobalt blue and pale gold with grey 
leather upholstery being shown on Stand 24 for the modest 
price (considering its performance) of £1,195; always 
provided that I could solace my Protectionist conscience 
with arguments which are not far to seek in the columns 

(Continued on page 561.) 
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TO EVERY QUESTION-— 


























the Sunbeam supplies the 


Speed? The six-cylinder engines, re- 


designed for greater power, provide an. 


exceptional road rerformance. Smooth, 
silent power in abundant measure. 


Appearance? Sunbeam coachwork may 
safely be said to equal the best examples 
produced by the leading specialists. The 
new designs are still more refined in aprear- 
ance—perfect in their elegance of line. 


Comfort? Nothing is more inviting than 
the wide, open door of a Sunbeam. Richly 
upholstered !- Adjustable, deeply sprung 
seats. Arm rests. Well proportioned win- 





answer 


dow lights. Equipped to provide the 
fullest comfort wherever you may travel. 


Prices? Sunbeam cars range from {£550 
to £1,250. The 1931 Sunbeams are more 
than new cars—they are the exponents 
of a new standard of values in de luxe 
motor.ng. 


Three chassis types, 16 h.p., 20 h.p., and 
25 h.p. All six-cylinder models. Dunlop 
tyres standard. 

Take an early opportunity of trying a 1931 
Sunbeam on the road. We will arrange 
this at any time to suit your convenience. 


See the latest Sunbeams at Olympia—Stand 83 


SUNBEAM 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Showrooms: 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. 
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VILLARS 


Chesiéres—Arveyes—Bretaye 
‘Alt. 4,500 to 6,500 ft. above the sea. 
THE SPORTING CENTRE OF FRENCH SWITZERLAND 


Federal Railway Station: BEX. 
English and Roman Catholic Chaplaincies, Doctors, Schools 


Winter 
Sports 


SKATING, 
CURLING, 

SKI-ING, 
LUGEING, 
ICE RUN, 
SKELETON 
CULTURE, TOBOGANNING, 
CLIMBING, me. HOCKEY, 
MOTORING. From CHESIERES TO VILLARS. TAILING. 


HOTELS 
PALACE MUVERAN BELLEVUE 


300. beds 200 beds 60 beds 





Summer 
Sports 


GOLF, 
TENNIS (15 Courts), 
Open-Air 
SWIMMING BATH, 
PHYSICAL 
































CHESIERES, GRAND HOTEL DU HOTEL PENSION BRISTOL, HOTEL CHALET ANGLAITS.—Run 

CHAMOSSAIRE.—13 to 17 francs a VILLARS. — Comfortable Family by English ’Varsity and Public School 

day. 10 minutes from Villars and the House, with 50 beds. Fitted with hot men, Winter Sports Season, from 

centre of the Sports. A sleigh conveys and cold running water in every room. 15 francs; other times, from 11 francs. 

guests to and from the Sports free of Charmingly adapted for a stay of long Residential hotel open all the year 

charge. duration. Splendid residence for families round. Army, Navy, and ’Varsity 
who do not desire the more expensive Clientéle. Own tennis and car. Golf 
type of Hotel de Luxe. Inclusive terms : near, All Winter Sports. 


Summer, 10 to 12 francs; Winter, 12 to 

15 francs. ‘Tennis, Skating Rink. 

Proprietor: Hri. Croset. 
CHESIERES-VILLARS (SWITZERLAND), PENSION DE LA DENT DU MIDI, 
HOTEL BELVEDERE.—70 beds. Within 8 VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. — Open ail the year 


minutes of all Sports. High-class Family Hotel 


situated full South. Every room a sunny room, round. New building. Running water in all 
with balcony, and running hot and cold water. el Aap : ; 
Renowned for its excellent cooking. Pension rooms, xcellent cuisine. 5 minutes from the 
terms, from 14 francs to 20 francs. station and Palace Hotel, 
| e 
Home-School Beau Soleil 
VILLARS-SUR-OLLON, 
Switzerland 
Study Health Sports 





Institution Sillig, Chalet des Alpes, Villars 


A School for Boys founded in 1836. At Villars, from 
December 10th to March 15th.  Preparaticn for 
examinations. Sports. M. Sillig, H.M. 


For Information and Booklets apply: BUREAU BE RENSEIGNEMENTS. 
Telephone: VILLARS 102. 


Telegrams: VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. 
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(Continued from page 558.) 


of this journal. The Citroen cars at Olympia will be cheaper 
and better: the 12.8 h.p. sells at from £185 to £215, and 
the six-cylinder model from £235 to £450. Visitors should 
see Stand 80, where these models are, for the Citroen company, 
with its great works at Slough, gives employment to many 
thousands and has made a real contribution to ‘* economical 
luxury motoring.”” Seven models will be shown. 


* * * * 


I have hardly left myself space to mention the new Ford, 
which I am told by a man I trust is as good value for money 
as any car on the road; or the magnificent Invicta models, 
capable of doing their 100 m.p.h., or the immense sixteen- 
cylinder Bucciali which I saw at the Grand Palais. I do 
not know if it will be at Olympia; or the twelve-cylinder 
Maybach-Zeppelin; or the 200 h.p. super-charged 
Mercedes-Benz with six forward-speeds and two reverses. I 
hope the Maybach will be there; it is truly an imposing 
example of German thoroughness. 

* * * * 


As to the “ gadgets,” unfortunately I generally have a 
headache before I reach them. But this year I am going to 
see ‘* Ripaults Timer clock” which checks accurately the 
time taken on any journey. It costs only 30s. Cigar lighters 
and so on do not interest me, and bumpers should not be 
counted as accessories: to anyone who garages in London 
they are a necessity ; but I wish someone would invent a 
good way of keeping my hands warm on a frosty day. 
Perhaps such a device is already on the market. Airmen 
have electric gloves; why not the poor motorist ? 

* * * * 


Of course, I'll see the motor boats. A motor punt costs; 
say, £55, and a trailer to carry it, say, £25. It would be 
possible, therefore, to combine aquatic with road travel at 
a very modest outlay ; for a little over £200 one could be 
completely amphibious. It is also possible to obtain a 
twenty-foot cabin cruiser, with room for two persons, at 
about £200, and that, again, opens up wonderful vistas for 
next summer. Indeed, the world is so full of a number of 
pleasant things that even Olympia can only hold a fraction 
of them. F. Y.-B. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help 
our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 
They are written by correspondents who have visited ihe places 
described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 
of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Specrator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Winter Sports for All 


TuERE can hardly be a greater contrast of climate—within the 
compass of a twenty-four hour journey—than that between the 
climate of our ow country in mid-winter and that of the high 
Alps. It is not only that we get so little sunshine at home, but 
that our sunshine has most of its power filtered away in trying 
to penetrate the dense layer of moist and smoke-laden air 
(“atmospheric slime” it has been aptly called) that covers 
every town and. much of the country at home. 

But in the Alps, the visitor is above this smoke-screen, so 
that the sun strikes with unimpeded power whilst the moun- 
tains form a sheltering screen that generally keeps off all cold 
winds. And so dry is the air that during a hard frost the hot 
sun does not melt the snow; the snow merely evaporates, so 
that, while the frost lasts, there is no messy slush on the ground. 

But life at the Winter Sports resorts is altering. It is 
developing in two directions. While it tends every year to 
become more elaborate and luxurious in the great hotels at 
fashionable centres, it is also spreading very widely to small 
and inexpensive ‘** Pensions” in many places, so that every 
type of hotel from the monster ‘‘ Palace ” to the modest Pen- 
sion is now available. 

The first point to consider is altitude. Those who have but 
a short time to spare are advised to choose a place at a height 
of not less than 4,000 feet, since a thaw at that height is 
unlikely to last long. During a good season, however, excellent 
sport may be had at the 3,000 feet resorts. Broadly speaking, 
the hotels may be divided into three classes: (i) The de luxe 
hotels, (2) those of moderate size, which are nevertheless, 
most comfortable, and (3) the small ‘* Pension’? where the 
accommodation, though good, is quite simple, and the charges 
really small. 

The de luxe hotels are as sumptuous as any in Europe. They 
provide dances every night as well as frequent cinema shows, 
and other entertainments. Rates are from about £7 a week, 
but, of course, front rooms and suites cost much more. Such 
are the *“ Palace” at Villars (from £9 16s. a week) and the 


‘* Muveran,” with its 200 bedrooms—one of the sunniest spots 
in Switzerland~the Palace at Caux, the Palace at Wengen, 
and the “‘ Winter Palace ” at Gstaad. 

Many people, however, would be glad to take a winter 
holiday in the mountains if they could find a place where they 
could be out all day walking, skating, or ski-ing, and then 
return to a comfortable hotel where they would not be expected 
to pay for luxuries they do not really want. There certainly 
are such places, but they do not advertise much. St. Cergue 
in the Jura is one of these: Its height is about 8,600 feet, 
the rates are from £2 16s. a week (Hétel Auberson) and the 
journey from England is short. The following hotels are all 
good, and are mostly much quieter than the very large ones. 
At Villars: The Hotel Chalet Anglais (run by English | ena 
ity and Public School men), ‘ Bellevue,’ ** Victoria,” ‘* Hétel 
Pension Bristol,’ ‘‘ Pension de la Dent du Midi,” ‘ Villa 
Marie-Louise’ (this last under English management); at 
Morgins, the ‘‘ Grand”; at Diablerets, the “‘Grand”; at 
Chamonix, the “ Hétel des Etrangers.”’ Chesiéres, close to 
Villars, is less expensive than its more famous neighbour 
(Hotels : ‘“* Chamossaire,”’ and “* Belvedére”’). Rooms at any 
of these can be reserved in advance at the offices of any of 
the recognized agents such as Thos. Cook and-Son, Ltd., or 
** Alpine Sports ” Ltd.; or a private arrangement can be made 
with the chosen hotel. 

The above suggestions all refer to hotels which, however 
moderate their charges, are all in the full stream of Winter 
Sports life. There are, however, places off the beaten track, 
where for a charge of 8 francs a day (£2 5s. a week) good food 
and well-heated rooms may be had. There may or may not 
be a *“* made ” rink, but there will always be plenty of ski-ing 
as well as tobogganing. There will be no jazz-band, and 
evening clothes are not needed. From personal experience, 
I suggest two such places. Le Sépey, near Aigle (Hotels: 
** Mont d’Or,” and * du Cerf’’). There are many good excur- 
sions in different directions from this place. Corbeyrier, in 
the next valley, has fewer excursions, but is a perfect sun-trap 
(Pension: ‘* Sondanelle”’). Places such as these supply the 
cheapest sort of Winter Sports holiday, and I think the most 
restful. Indeed, I could wish myself there now, as the traflic 
rumbles past my house and shakes the room in which I write. 

ATHOLE Murray. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Gold and Industry—III 


In the two previous articles dealing with the subject 
of “Gold and Industry ” I endeavoured to explain the 
twofold functions of gold reserves in the Central Banks 
of the world, namely, as a means for effecting inter- 
national settlements in gold when such settlements 
were necessary, and also as a means for regulating the 
general internal basis of credit. I explained that owing 
to the fact that the world’s gold supplies since the War 
have drifted so completely into two main directions, 
namely, the United States and France, there has been 
a contraction in the gold basis of credit, because while 
in the directions from whence the gold has drifted there 
has been a natural credit contraction, this has not been 
compensated for by a corresponding expansion in the 
countries to which the gold has been sent, because neither 
in the United States nor in France, and especially in 
the latter country, have the increased gold supplies 
been allowed to function properly. Finally, I explained 
in my. last article that anxiety with regard to the gold 
problem was intensified by the fact that there is practic- 
ally a certainty of a reduction in the annual world 
production of gold. 
A ProposaL. 

One of the main recommendations in the report 
recently issued by the Gold Delegation appointed by 
the Economie and Financial Section of the League of 
Nations is to the effect that the anticipated shortege 
of gold as a credit basis might be relieved if all the 
Central Banks were to co-operate and agree to reduce 
proportionately the percentage cover of gold required 
against Note Issues. A further suggestion made by 
the Delegation was to the effect that economy of 
gold might be effected by extending the use of cheques 
and by notes of small denominations being replaced 
by subsidiary coin. Without, however, reflecting in 
any way upon the importance of these suggested 
remedies, I venture to think that, looking at the 
problem more especially from the standpoint of our 
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own country, they are open to criticism. They seem 
to rely too completely upon goodwill and co-opera- 
tion on the part of other countries—two of which, 
moreover, are in the position at the moment of having 
control of the greater part of the world’s gold supplies— 
while they also tend to divert attention from the actual 
causes of the shortage of gold. 


TuE PrRoposAL CRITICIZED. 


Dealing with the first of these points, I doubt very 
much whether complete co-operation between the Central 
Banks of countries whose industrial conditions differ 
so materially can ever be counted upon with certainty, 
and I am sure it would be unwise to depend upon it as 
a chief remedial measure. I would go further, however, 
and say that even if close co-operation between the 
Central Banks could be counted upon, it would scarcely 
ke desirable that the control of the great forces of credit 
should be so completely in the hands of a few individuals, 
for the system is one making it well-nigh impossible for 
the ordinary business man to calculate the forces 
operating upon the world’s markets in which his daily 
interests are concerned. In saying this I am_ not 
forgetting the great part played by Governments and 
Central Banks immediately after the War in aiding 
distressed countries in rehabilitating their finances 
and currency. Probably enough, if control and 
co-operation had not been enforced during the past 
decade, there might have been even greater dislocation 
in finance and industry, but, on the other hand, I think 
it is probable that in the long run conditions might be 
better to-day, and especially in this country, because 
real facts would have been more nakedly displayed. 


Back To Basic Facts. 


In short, I believe that we shall best reach a solution 
of the gold problem in its relation to industry by recogniz- 
ing that gold and monetary systems are but a means for 
expressing in terms of money the relative value of an 
exchange of goods and services between nations. From the 
moment of the close of the War there has been a failure to 
recognize the one great pre-eminent fact, and any fair- 
minded observer who reflects quietly upon this particular 
shortcoming in our policy will find a pretty full explanation 
of the drift of gold in certain directions since the War 
and of the financial and industrial depression from 
which we are now suffering. I know that this depression 
is now described as world-wide, but it is far deeper seated 
in this country and has been of much longer duration. 
Not only so, but even the present world depression is 
not entirely unconnected with the general disturbance 
of international trade equilibrium to which I referred in 
a previous article. 


Wuere We Have Fatrep. 

Briefly, then, the salient fact of the situation which 
was not faced after the War was that the huge 
indebtedness incurred by this country to the United 
States and elsewhere could only be discharged by a 
great increase in the export of our goods and services. 
That increase, in its turn, could only be secured by our 
successfully competing with other nations in the matter 
of costs of production. That position, in its turn, 
could only be reached by more arduous labour and 
simpler standards of living than those which ruled 
during the War. Instead, however, we know that the 
increase in the standard of living which prevailed during 
the artificial War prosperity was maintained at all costs, 
and so far from simpler living and harder work being 
insisted upon, the cry was for shorter hours of labour, 
more rigid insistence than ever upon Trade Union 
restrictions. 

Governments which should have led the way by 
economising and giving a lead in all matters of economy 
and sacrifice pursued the opposite course, and the only 
opportunity open for endeavouring to restore the 
equilibrium of trade, namely, a great increase in our 
exports, was deliberately thrown away, and the capturing 
of the world’s markets which had been achieved by the 
United States during the four years of the War was 
consolidated later by the wilful sacrifice of markets by 


— 





this country during the post-War years as a result of the 
imposition of uneconomic conditions as regards Wages 
and conditions of work, varied by disastrous strikes, 


ComMPLEX INFLUENCES. 


I am not overlooking the fact that even if a wiser 
policy had been pursued by successive governments 
there were many hurtful influences which we should 
have had to withstand, such, for example, as the dis- 
turbances in Russia, the chaos in China, the impoverish- 
ment of some of the European nations and the increased 
competition from many foreign countries in our manu- 
facturing industries. The point is, however, that hard 
as the doctrine may seem, it is nevertheless a fact that 
all these circumstances only made it the more necessary 
that we should have perceived the vital necessity for facing 
the facts and shaping our policy in accordance with them 
and not in accordance with the demands of political Trade 
Unions. However sincerely those demands were intended 
to secure benefits for the masses of the community, it was 
quite evident to those who recognized the real facts and 
requirements of the situation that they were bound 
inevitably to produce conditions such as those which 
we are now experiencing. 


THe Onty Way. 

Therefore, I suggest that in considering this problem 
of gold shortage as affected by unequal or maldistribution 
of the supplies of the metal, we should realize that there 
is only one way in which the position can really be 
improved, namely, by our supplying in exchange for 
the necessaries of life which have to be imported such a 
supply of goods and services as shall bring the Exchanges 
once more in our favour. It is even possible that, 
having regard to the difficulty of producing a favourable 
Exchange owing to the ravages of the War, and to the 
post-War years which the locusts have eaten, we might 
also have to impose some severe restriction on imports 
of all unnecessaries. The first essential, however, is 
that the naked facts of the situation should be recognized. 
So long as we have Politicians and Economists in turn 
offering us remedies which profess to be adequate in 
themselves for meeting the situation, but which leave 
untouched those matters involving economy in the 
national expenditure and self sacrifice and more intense 
effort on the part of all sections of the community, we 
shal! not only make no progress but we shall get deeper 
and deeper into the morass. Artuur W. Kippy., - 


Financial Notes 


Stock ExcyANGE DrprEssION. 
Ir must be many years since the Stock Exchange experienced 
such pronounced and prolonged depression as that which is 
characterizing markets at the present time. A feature of the 
situation is the number of influences both domestic and 
international which are operating. The Trade Returns for 
September were the worst published for many years, showing 
a further heavy cecline both in imports and exports, while 
Unemployment figures continue to rise. To these influences 
has to be added the revolutionary outbreaks in Brazil and 
other parts of South America, a feature during the past 
week being the heavy slump in ail Brazilian securities, while 
Argentine Railway stocks have also given way sharply on 
the further fall in the Brazilian exchange. Yet a further 
adverse influence has been the unsettled financial and political 
situation in Germany and the continued flow of gold from 
the Reichsbank to France, while, finally, fresh slumps in 
Wall Street have intensified the depression. 
* * * * 
INVESTMENTS Firm. 

In contrast, however, to the depression in nearly all Industrial 
and Speculative descriptions has been the firmness of gilt- 
edged securities and the great success attending new Loan 
flotations of the gilt-edged type. In the case, for example, 
of the flotation of an Ayr County Council Loan for £1,250,000 
in 5 per cents. at 101, applications are said to have amounted 
to about £35,000,000 and allotment had to be arranged by 
a process of balloting. Again, in the case of the offer of about 
£4,000,000 in 5 per cent. Debenture Stock of London Electric 


(Continued on page 564.) 
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“British work for British hands, _ 
British trade for Britisk lands.”* 


‘RAR-LOCK 
TYPEWRITERS 


ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 














Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
stands for 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES 


Extreme legibility of type 
and perfect alignment. 


You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Telegrams: Barlock, Nottm. 
Telephones: Nottm. 75141/2. 
Codes: Al West. Union; ABC 
(Sth ed.) ; MarconiInt.(Vol.1). 





THE BED 
OF A LIFETIME 


It takes only a night-time to realise the 
calm and comforting tranquillity of a 
Heal bed. But a whole lifetime to 
discover what lasting service Heal’s 






































bedding always gives. 


Illustrated Catalogues of Bedsteads 


and Bedding sent on request. 


HEALS 


193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 








90 











Write for supply of illustrated catalogues 


SWIFT OF COVENTRY LIMITED, COVENTRY, 
Newnham Motor Co., 237 Hammersmith Road, W.6, and Henly’s Ltd., Henly House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 








» « « MAKE A NOTE OF THIS NUMBER 


At Olympia—Stand No. 90 








Four - 





CARS 


Four - 





oo 


MODELS & PRICES, 
Swift * Cadet” 


Open Touring Four- 
seater - 


8 h.p. 


seater Fabric 
aloon - - - 
Four - seater 
coachbuilt Salo 
Swift ‘“ Tens.” 
seater Open 


Semi 
on 


Tourer - 
Coupés from 
Saloons from - 


- £160 


- £185 


- £235 
- £250 
- £250 








aes 


or 


is the 1931 Swift “Ten” 


For the motorist who wants “ the liti!= 
more”? the 1931 Swift “Ten” is 
recommended by five leading experts. 
The 1930 Swift “ Ten ” has not been 
constructionally changed, but it has 
been comfortably improved. It is the 
car you ought to see. And, there is 


the 8 h.p. Swift. 
"ass 
THE SWIFT “ CADET” is not merely a 


new light car—it is a new idea in light cars. 
Its cost is only slightly more than “ any ” 
light car, but what it does—and how it does 
it—its manner and its quality are incom- 
parably superior to any other cars of its 
class. Prices: Open Touring 4-Seater, 
£160; 4-Seater Fabric Saloon, £185; 
4-Seaier Semi-Coachbuilt Saloon, £185. 


to Joint London Distributors:— 
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Railway and Central London Railway at the price of 99} 
applications were so extensive that the lists had to be closed 
almost immediately after the opening and all the very small 
applicants had to be ruled .out of the allotments, which were 
finally arranged on the basis of about 4 per cent. of the amount 
applied for. I anticipate that as a result of these remarkable 
successes we are likely to see further capital flotations of 
the investment character in the immediate future. Indeed, 


at the moment of writing comes the news of an Indian Loan. | 


* * * * 
B.A. AND PAcIrIc. 

In view of present political conditions in Argentina, it is 
not surprising that Lord St. Davids, the Chairman of the 
Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway, at last week’s meeting of 
that company, should have taken a cautious view with 
regard to the outlook. Moreover, it was a view backed by a 
conservative policy on the part of the directors, for Lord 
St. Davids, while expressing the opinion that the next balance! 
sheet might not be quite as good as the one just presented, 
showed that the directors had carried forward an exceptionally: 
large amount. The company has started the current half-year 
with a considerable decline in traffics, while Lord St. Davids’ 
fears with regard to a possible further decline in the Argentine 
exchange have, unfortunately, already been verified, the 
exchange during the present week having fallen to about the 
lowest point on record. 

* * * % 
B.A.G.S. 

The Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway in its Report 
issued this week also shows the effect of the lower exchange 
on net revenue, the exchange loss for the year being £188,838 
compared with only £27,072 for the previous year. The 
company recently declared a dividend of 6 per cent. against 
8 per cent. for the previous year, and to maintain that dividend 
seme withdrawals were made from Reserves and the company 
brought in £323,000 from interest on Investments in Sub- 
sidiaries, &c., against £180,000. The directors have spared no 
pains, however, to show the stockholders the precise position 
and it is explained that the actual net receipts from railway 
working represented approximately 4 per cent. on the Ordinary 
capital after allowing for fixed charges. 


(Continued on page viii.) 


COMPANY MEETING. 





ny 


BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 





VISCOUNT ST. DAVIDS’ VIEWS 





The ordinary general meeting of the Buenos Ayres and Pacifig 
- nad Company, Ltd., was held on the 10th inst. at Winchester 
ouse, E.C. 


The Viscount St. Davids (the chairman) said that there had re. 
cently been a change of Government in Argentina, and ho wanted to 
take that, the earliest, opportunity open to him to express on behalf 
of himself and the board their extreme anxiety to co-operate with 
the Government in anything in which they might be able to help 
them for the good of the country. 


A year ago he had given them a report which was the final one of 
three consecutive years of record receipts, and hé had made a 
forecast of the thon coming twelve months, and it was not a sanguine 
one. He had told them that wheat had been affected by drought 
and that there was a smaller acreage under wheat. He had ventured 
to forecast that during the year they might have a decrease ip 
receipts of £600,000, but that in spite of that he felt that they would 
earn 7 per cent. 

They had actually not earned 7 per cent., although they were 
paying it. They had actually suffered a traffic decrease of 
£1,279,000, and in addition to that the exchange had “ gone 
wrong.” As to the reasons for the further losses, the gross produc. 
tion of wheat showed a decrease of 563,000 tons, or 58 per cent. 
and more than half the maize crop had been lost. One bright spot 
in the report of the general manager was that exports of fresh fruit 
had gone up. 

CuRRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK. 

As to the outlook for the current year, there were some cheering 
signs. There was a larger area under fine cereals and the area sown 
with wheat contained a larger amount sown with pedigree wheat. 

He did not believe that the company’s next balance-sheet could 
be as good as the one under consideration. While the amount 
carried forward was substantial, they would not dream of using it 
to maintain unnaturally a dividend of 7 per cent., but they might dip 
into it a little to help the revenue of the year if it was very deficient, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 











COMPANY MEETING. 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD 


MR. ERIC MILLER ON TEA AND RUBBER. 
Prestprna at the annual mecting of Harrisons and Crosficld, 
Ltd., on Tuesday last, Mr. Eric Miller said: -‘* During the year we 
witnessed a very heavy fall in the market value of plantation 
companies producing tea, rubber and’ other Eastern produce, but, 
in spite of that fact, the value of the company’s holdings at the 
30th June last still showed an appreciation over the book value. 
Since then prices have declined further and we have allocated out 
of the profits of the year the sum of £100,000 to be written off these 
investments. In doing this the directors are pursuing a con- 
servative policy, but they feel that under prevailing conditions 
shareholders will endorse their action. I may add that a revised 
valuation has been made this month and the directors are satisfied 
that adequate provision has been made inwriting.down the invest- 
ments without in any way entrenching upon the general reserve of 
£560,000.” 

Reviewing the tea industry, he said: “The outstanding feature is 
the fact that for the first time in the history of the Trade we-have 
had India, Cevyion and the Dutch East Indies in agreement on a 
cominon policy. The reduction in crop during the present year is 
expected to ammount to 55 million Ibs. of tea. World consumption 
Guring 1929 is estimated at 950 million Ibs., an inerease of 22 million 
Ibs. over 1928 consumption. We do not look for any marked in- 
crease in world consumption during the current year, and a con- 
tinuance of finer plucking is clearly the right policy for producers.” 











Turning to the rubber industry, Mr. Miller said: ‘‘ Mueh more 
rubber is being produced and forced on the market than the world 
needs at the moment. The 
recent circular gave very clear and definite advice as to what was 
best to be done to help tide over the present period of difficulty. 
All I can say is this—that 1 would infinitely rather have my money 
in a Company which reduces production at times when the price 
of the commodity is unduly low, than in one which continues full 
production.” 

Referring to new uses for rubber, Mr. Miller urged the desirability 
of Jaying rubber surfaced blocks in City streets where traffic is 
heavy and excessive noise and vibration are almost intolerable. 
The price at which a dependable rubber roadway can be laid has 
new. been reduced to approximately £2 10s. per square yard, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Rubber Growers’ Association in their |- 











INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


and obtain ; 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. 
Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January 1st 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals, 
No investor has ever lost one 


penny of his capital FREE or INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society's Bankers. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 

: GEORGE E. JEFFRIES, F.1.S.A., Secretary. 























Burton’s Arabian Nights 


Foyles offer a fine set in 17 vols. 
. £10.10.0. | 


This set’ is a faithful reprint of the Original Edition. Bound | 
in black cloth. Unexpurgated. One vol. on approval. Quote 


offer 466. 

Foyle’s New Autumn Catalogue from their Rare Book 
y ept. 

Including Modern First Editions, Limited Editions, Modern 

Press Books, Association Books, Coloured Plates, Autographs, 


and many other interesting items, will be sent (gratis) on 
application for Catalogue of Dept. 18. - : 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 
PRINTS AND PICTURES 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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| THE IDEAL HOBBY — a 
FOR INVALIDS ‘ai 


ANY thousands of sick and infirm ‘ 

persons have cause to bless stamp Offices. 
collecting. It helps them to forget pain, 
cheers them in moments of depression, 
keeps them in touch with the world out- 
side, and can be carried on in bed or chair 
when most other occupations have to ke 
laid aside. 


FREE. Our free illustrated book, 
“Stamp Collecting — the 
World’s Hobby,” tells you more about 


this many- sided, Fescineting pursuit. Pleasa 


LEY Gl BANK LIMITED 


Agents 
Everywhere 

















DEPT. A.15 391 STRAND 


LONDON, W.C. 2. np Be Paid-up Capital - = «= £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 








| Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1930) - £276,728,600 








F. J. WARD | HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


for all your | 


BOOKS, PRINTS AND 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Immediate attention given to 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 








Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





all orders received by post. 
3, BAKER ST. 
LONDON, W. 1. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd., 
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IF YOU SMOKE 





KS the 
10 for 6” Tobacco 
20:11” that Cun 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N.C.C.11 
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AN EXpPertT ON TEA AND RUBBER. of the Kropp 


Shareholders in Harrisons and Crosfield may be congratu- . 
lated upon the conservative management of their own 14 abesamaee tte The Business [Nan 
company and also upon the sound and expert views on the | Kropp appeals to the business man. Its famous 
tea and rubber outlook given by the chairman, Mr. Eric | blade provides perfect daily shaves for a lifetime. 
Miller, at the recent annual meeting. Through lack of space | From ail Hair- 1 


I can do no more in this note than draw attention to and Figg Cutlers, 














emphasize the point made by the chairman in his reference | [,. ¢,:c, 
to excessive production at the present time in rubber. Mr. ~— hande 10/6 ALL BRITISH 
Miller pointed out that when manufacturers of tyres found | I case, | a ninding 
they were unable to market the whole of their output — ree ns ane aus oe 164 
at cost price or under, they immediately curtailed production. Wholesale only 
This principle, however, is apparently not being acted upon as oe Se eS et Ae 
by rubber producers at the present time, many producers monn as Pa 
increasing their production “in the ostrich-like belief that 
their efficiency and business sense was to be measured in 
terms of the lowest attainable cost of production regardless 
of the fact that in pursuing this objective alone they were 
adding still further to the unwanted surplus stocks of rubber.” : 
Aa ine == 














nswers Juestions 
Answets to Questions on Horses In every Country House, Club, 
1. Great Horse of Troy. 2. Pegasus.- 3. (a) A handicap 


s ° . 2 
that was to break “* Shackles” (Kipling’s Broken Link Handicap). and good Library will be found the 


(6) The polo pony who really captained the side and won the match ‘ 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 








in Kipling’s “‘ Maltese Cat.” 4. John Gilpin. 5. Craganour. 
6. Iseult. A. Lindsay Gordon’s “‘ How we beat the favourite ”’ 
(Lay of the peg Hunt Cup). 7. Roland. 8. Richard III 



































(Shakespeare). . Uncle Tom Cobleigh, &c., from Tam Pierce No. 506. October, 1930. 7s. 6d. 
(Widdecombe Fair) 10. (a) Don Quixote. (b) Alexander. dll ees ’ a ae ba E ae 
(c) Marmion. (d) The four sons of Aymon (the horse which grew Inst painsnig = ig eae. AJ _ zene Fe Se 
larger or smaller aecording to whether one or more of the brothe:s Lieut. -Cou, CUTHBERT anes . 
mounted it). 11. The Thracian Diomedes by Heracles, because Heapiam, D.S.O. Tue Cary to Erriciency. By & 
all strangers who came to his country were treated thus. Cc st ; OT D. B. Lioyp. : 
sk HRISTOPHER MARLOWE, THE : 
12. Erichthonius (Virgil, Geor. m1. 113).——13. The MacGregor’s Max. By C. E. Lawrence. | “THe Sovier Uston ano & 


(Scott)—Gregalach. 


— 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupotr BEsier. 


a . Yenerpey 

THe Music or Lire. By col By Grorrrey 

R. W. S. MENDL. ail . 

Tue Report oF tHe Inpian | 4 DS ne tga y 
STATUTORY COMMISSION AND om ie : 

Irs Critics. By the Hon. | “ MALBROOK. By James 




















Epwarp Capocan, C.B., WILSON. 
(®@ PERFORMING ANIMALS. i M.P. THe Evo.urion oF Sex. By 
Did you read Major Yeats-Brown’s striking article on Perform- Tue Stace: YESTERDAY, PROFESSOR SIR J. ARTHUR 
ing Animals in the Spectator of October 4th? To-pay AND To-MORROW Tuomson, LL.D. 
lf so, will you kindly help to abolish one of the most senseless ; ie : bs 
and shocking forms of cruelty in England to-day? By Joe GraHaM. Some RECENT BOOKs. 


If you did not see it, the Secretary will be glad to send you 

a copy. 

DONATIONS urgently needed and gratefully acknowledged by 
Secretary, Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 

i” Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. ri. 


Annual Subscription. £1 V1s. 4d., including postage. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 























PEUREUSTQUEOUESSUESSREOREERESE SUNDPOUUEUEEGUE 
LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. | THE SECEDERS (1829-69 A. D.) 
BRITISH MADE. FAST COLOURS. The Story of a Spiritual Awakening. Being an account of a little-known 
religious movement, as told in the intimate Letters of 
FROM 8/11 A YARD. JOSEPH CHARLES PHILPOT. 
50INS. WIDE. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford (1826-35), and of 
are ean WILLIAM TIPTAFT. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. Vicar of Sutton caneey. Berks (1829-31). With an Introduction by Dr. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, W.1. J. H. PHILPOT,. 21 tllustrations. Cloth, 7/6; superior edition, 12/6; 


postage 6d. extra. 





Cc. J. FARNCOMBE & SONS, LTD., 


can be provided at age 65, 30 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 4. 
F1 O00 or at death if earlier, by an THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 





“ (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
annual payment of Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. 2. 
£14 10 f 5 - —. =, Office: 17 eaniemaensa Avenue, bev gre i 
i z r aid-up Capita — ove hes sige »500, 
seit 2 2 betes Fund wee £4,475,000 
ss Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter wee =£4, 500,000 
24 35 Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
99 ” description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








4]  o~ 
A Great Work with a Great Object. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 

170 girls will receive proper home influence and domestic training. 

than £10,000 is required to complete the purchase and adapt the house 
for its new use. Please send a contribution. 








No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 





10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 


Th E © bl Lif 1,100 children are always being maintained. 
e quita e ] e FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work. 
Patrons: Tuerrk Majesties THE KinG anp WueeEN, H.R.H. PRINCESS 


e 
Mary, Countess oF Harewoon, FreLp-MarsHaL H.R.H. ‘THe Duke 
or ConnauGut. President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or WaALzEs, K.G. 


Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Crayton, Esq. Depaty 




















(founded 1762) Chairman: Lorp Daryncton. Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 
Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F, Brian Petty, A.F.C. 
9 leman Street, L eCA2; 
a9 Commas Seen, Condon, SC-2 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


) SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widuws and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 


Will you help ? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President; His Grace tHe Duke or Montrose, 

















































































































































Bankers: Wi tttams Deacon’s Bank, Lip, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Eso. GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
s s s 
Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 
SECCOTINE., 't Sticks Everything 
Gia, en enn. NO HEATING REQUIRED. 
STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in cnamelled box fits the vest pocket. 
5 Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
A & . a an = ee eS a a ae eS ee 
R for Prepaid Classified Advertti 
ates tot rrepat assine verftisements, 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPI TA LS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED This New [) E*SIGHSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY, 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP aee ME TT WREXHAM GROVE PARK COUNTY SCHOOL FOR 
OF HOSPITALS #: 1 t t 
‘ us APPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the post o 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 9 HEAD MASTER of the above school, duties to com- 
Lis i mence on May Ist, 1931. 
Holloway, N00: ee eee ees eee eee Salary £750, rising by annual increments of £25 to £900. 
} ) : means : Gi ' Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a british 
e The Lar gest General EXTREME H ives proper :/ University, and a knowledge of Welsh is desirable. 
wn Hospital in North London : support in the: Candidates who desire the receipt of their applications 
, COMFORT : VITAL SPOT + | to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped addressed 
- : ' | postcard. 
TP JE Ont Ah oe ace, et... Sata cnetes vaproneene Canvassing the members directly or indirectly will 
CIT Y of LON DON HOSI ITAL The METAFIT corresponds to the natural ‘iamulite, g the Memy ecuy J 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. arch of the foot, giving a bracing ccc fal Applications, endorsed ‘Headmaster, Wrexham 
Be Victoria Park, E. 2. without resorting to metal shanks. This ~ County School for Boys,” accompanied by copies of not 
/6; STILL NEEDS = £12,000 pong improvement —- the less than three recent testimonials, must reach the under- 
IRGENT eTRucry rparprna | Semse, Of weariness so often asso- signed on or before November 15th, 1930. 
7 tA 000 ADDITIONAL ANNU iL COMES ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. Ten copies of the application and of the testimonials 
? + + SAAN UAE LL! uh. a ce r h cz idate 
os The ‘FIFE’ METAFIT Strap to be sent by each candidate. p wae 
~ To reopen THE GORVALESCENT HOME ane Boat Model is an ideal BR pedir er tyme may be obtained on application 
losed for lack of funds. walking shoe in super- g ee ’ =s 
closed for lack of funds grade quality Black and / : J. C. DAVIES, M.A. me 
1 x ‘ TOD ~pDrm Brown Willow Calf. ¥ ; / Secretary and Director of Education. 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL | Uppers attractivel ag re ae 
FREE) stitched and punched. ctober 8th, 1930. 
FULHAM roa, LONDON, 8.W. 3. eee pac or i 
DEVOTED BOTH TO quality, hee inches, h ~. ~ Ss " 
very cert tREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, for walking comfort. eee SCHOLARSHIPS, &« 
vin 3 A certain number of beds are provided for advanced ASHRIDGE. 7 
-_ 4 cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. i aga The A THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE. 
es An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a . " J cine a ; <a “MG 
I : Black. - 1 Spot} principal: — § REGINALD Hoskins, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
= new Radiological Block and other ex- on.” 35, ne ae ae : 
tensions which will add 80 beds and oe Ne. A TWELVE WEEKS’ RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
also for Radium. Brown. 96/6 Proper support ae. 
1 in the Vital are CITIZENSHIP. ee 
Rat END MISSION provides 52,000 Free] Order by spot means} Bn eee B yim his A vismmoaprs young students 
4 Breakfasts each winter for hungry little} Post. If de- fatigue elimi-| _ Especia ‘ga ah 4 eulke ay atade of the chiet 
children. Employs 5 lady Doctors (whole time) minis- | sired you can ull nated, ax shoe | Of both sexes who wh “itize: chip “At the end of the 
tering to the sick poor. Provides special Cinema | 2rder C.O.D. Catalogue : S problems of modern citizenship. 4 e eI . i 
. Entertainment for po ae every m ht (average Free and foot work | (:urse, Diplomas will be awarded to those whose work 
{very g average _ z : _ | Course, Dij . byl wee 
A attendance 1,000). Conducts 8 great Mission Meetings} A. T, HOGG (' FIFE’) Ltd. ge wiibtint has skeen . be os ie pa agg vy and during 
for poor children every week and scores of organizations es: Saray ee Se Se ae Saas ane ill be studied of 
for young people. STEPNEY is LONDON’s Most OVER- 91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. the last six weeks the modern aspect W studie 
: CROWDED AND PooREST Borovau. Contributions, each of the Seer SCLENCR 
Fratly needed, thankfully acknowledged by THE Rev. F. OO TTICAL T HOUGHT 
) es DLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND NATIONAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
nercial Road, London, E. 1. WANTED BRITISH IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
—————s ‘OREIGN RELATIONSHIPS. 
PERSONAL a" [VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM,WOMEN'S HALL | The work will be supervised by an Advisory Panel, 
" ) OF RESIDENCE.— Applications are invited for the | consisting of The Rt. Hon. L. 8. wm t wa a 
: YAST ‘FC 1G a Te « yy | post of SUB-WARDEN, vacant in January, 1931. Par-| Buchan; ‘The Principal of Hertford College, Oxtord ; 
- C NEEDED Cane ae sean ee dees ticulars of the appointment may be obtained from the | professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw; Mr. W. A. 8. Hewins ; 
ty among children. women and men yf ont a in East End WARDEN, University House, Edgbaston Park Road, | The Rt. Hon. Sir E. Hilton Young ; The Rt. Hon. Lord 
dl Slums? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W Birmingham, to whom applications should be sent before | Eustace Percy ; The Rt. Hon. Godfrey Locker-Lampson 
, Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, | November 7th, 1930. and Profeset J. 1. Mvtearnction, board and lodging 
Commercial Road, London, E, 1. ‘ y OMAN ASSISTANT required for National Organ- Fee: £30 (to cover instruction, board and lodzing, 
2. baer eS. ization Headquarters, Edinburgh, with experience | and full recreational facilities). 4 Lectarers from THE 
()°4KERISM.—would youlike to know of a Christian | of juvenile welfare work and of the after-care of delin-} Full particulars of — ar i “Herts 
; faith that is experimental, without formulated | quent girls, Salary up to £250 a year according to | Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, ————— 
—. creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers after | €XPerience. Applications, with references, should state Y @ FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, & 
; a true way of life ?_ Information and literature sent free | @&¢, education and experience. Box No. 1648. ea). We =:1928. 16 places; 1929, 22 places; 
of application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, ;;ARN money at home writing Showcards for us ; Pe a 1930, $3. x Padd. 3352 
ends House, Euston Road, London, N.W, 1, good pay.—GRaNT, B, 204, St, Albans, DAYVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Fada, youn, 
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D EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
Head-Master : P. BOLTON, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle Schoo!. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 


YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
- LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.--For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education. 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


| ESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS FOR THE ACADEMIC 

YEAR 1931-32. OPEN TO MEMBERS OF THE Brit- 
ISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 

Application Forms and Regulations to be obtained 
from the Secretary, British Federation of University 
Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 3. 

SENIOR INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP, offered 
by the International Federation of University Women. 
Value £250, in Law, Economics, History (including 
Archacology), Theology and Philosophy (not including 
Psychology), to enable the holder to carry on a year’s 
research in some country other than her owa. Applica- 
tions to be received by January 31st, 1931. 

AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP, 
offered by the American Association of University 
Women. Value $1,500 (approximately £300), to enable 
the holder to carry on a year’s research in some country 
other than her own. Applications to be received by 
November 15th, 1930. 

CAROLINE SPURGEON SCHOLARSHIP (lInter- 
national) in Arts, offered by the Directors of the Crosby 
Hall Association, value £100 a year for two years (1931— 
33) to enable the holder to carry on research or advanced 
post-graduate work in London while residing at Crosby 
Hall. Applications to be received by January 31st, 1931. 

INTERNATIONAL RESIDENTIAL SCHOLAR - 
SHIP at Crosby Hall, offered by the British Federation 
of University Women, value £100, for research or ad- 
vanced post-graduate work, Applications to be received 
by January 3ist, 1931. 

GERMAN INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP, of- 
fered by the German Federation of University Women 
Value 2,000 marks (approximately £100). 

Applications to be received by December Ist, 1930. 

A full LIST OF RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS offered 
in all countries is published by the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, and can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the British federation, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, 5.W. 3, price 1s. (or 6d. to members of the Federa- 
tion). 

OF 


NIVERSITY 


A Course of two Lectures on “ THE RELATIONS 
OF KUROPE AND CENTRAL ASIA” will be given 
(in English) by Prof. Albrecht Penck, Professor of 
Geography in the University of Berlin, at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
¥RIDAY and MONDAY, OCTOBER 24th and 27th, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost of University 
College. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





INSTITUTE. COL- 








LONDON. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 

POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 





Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, ani 


Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


SECK ETARIAL AND 
TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can mect 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for thos: who wish to make # 
successful start in business. The College makes : 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and give 
a written guarantee to provide every student with : 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MuNForD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 

Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls is available i 

the Cotlece buildings 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointment 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 


each languaze 





BUSINESS 








MORALISMS$S 


The injunctions that appear on our 
desk calendar as each morning we flip 
over the daily leaf are often strangely 
appropriate. The other day we read: 
“To get away from competition do 
something difficult.” 


Certainly it is not easy to tailor as the 
Goss Brothers tailor. In our earliest 
years in the business we even wondered 
whether such personal tailoring would 
be appreciated. 


Now we realise that the long view was 
worth while. The great majority of our 
customers have come to us through 
recommendation. We have no _ shop- 
front, and we seldom advertise outside 
this and one other similar journal. 


Measuring, fitting and cutting are done 
personally by either of the brothers Goss, 
and an overcoat, of the best materials, 
costs from six guineas, a lounge suit 
from seven guineas. 


May we show you our new stock of 
autumn and winter overcoatings and 
suitings ? Each pattern is carefully 
chosen for its quality, character and 


60S 


Telephone 
City 8259 
T. Goss and Company 
for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street, B.C. 
GEN YEON AEDREN AA OREN HROREN EPG PaO Gah A29 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training in 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


VAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 
vs WOMEN (POST-GRADUATE). 

Miss M. H. Woop, M.A., Litt.D., Classical 
Tripos, Cambridge, Girton College. 

The next Course begins in January, 1931 ; applications 
for admission and for scholarships should be made 
at once.—For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
Cambridge Training College, Wollaston Road, Cam- 
bridge. 


Opposite 
Post Office Stn. 


Tailors 
London, 











FOR 


Principal : 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Ss" EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
b tion will be held in June, 1931, Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not-show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—F urther information 
can be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford, 











CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (Ltp.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Public Schools. Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200-acre 
park, Small classes. Exam. centre. Domestic science 
branch. School ponies. Entire charge. Parents will 
testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly’ 


L IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. “‘ Watford 616.” 








SS SCHOOL FOR GIRIS (5-18) (English Chunay 
Recognized by Board of Education, foam cltmane 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Dy 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. y 
QCHOOL, 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 
\O spacious house, lovely extensive grounds: pros 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners ant 
good carriage; excellent modern education ; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games, Feeg 
135-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 


G1 HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recogtiized by 
K the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WIEELER, 


Qt. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire, 
\) —This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees, 
—Principal, Miss E. C. Stent, Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. FE. M. Walrond. 


\. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
\) (English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE,. 

5 le LAURELS, KUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara. 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensiyg 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming ; . excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 





























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information ang 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school), age of pupil, locaity 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


anaes FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


—— 














TRANSLATIONS 


| ITERARY Translations, German into English, by 
4 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


io efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1.? Gerrard 1542. 
| IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions 
Litcrary MSS., Thesis for Examinations copied. 
Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.—Harper, 
Lthelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 2. 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories ; mike spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free -—REGULNT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
ITERAKY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed: 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000: 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea- 
| YRICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
4 publication: Pianoforte Compositions considered.— 
Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor St., W. 1. 
“FOURNALISM AND SHORT-STORY WRITING 
e TAUGHT BY POST. Equip yourself for earning 
money as a spare-time writer. Interesting Book offered 
FREE which tells how you may attain the power of pen- 
manship. Write TO-DAY.—METROPOLITAN COL- 
LEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J 3/3. ST. ALBANS, 
N SS. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carben 
1 copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA  STUARI, 
14 Fewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
» &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
TIVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. Week-end 
work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 2269. 
Shee ee and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
SOF Q A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
2 9) L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8” free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Strect, W.1—the 
school with ahGUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


PUBLICATIONS 



































— 











AV ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Headmistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 





YEND YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
kK current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian .workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End _ life 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
Kast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1. 





tie Royal Geographical - Journals — thankiully 
) received. Postage or small payment.—Miss 


Hupson, Nutcombe Height, Hindhead. 








Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


_ From 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH “™* ™ 


upholstery, 
Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 
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on clothes, 
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TOURS, &e. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 





—_——__— 
+LEVENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 
|, kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A., &c. Also Noy, 

th. —INDIA, RM CEYLON —N. 8. Bishop, 

F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 1. 














SWISS RESORTS 


LU LUG. ANO. roves. BRIST OL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn— mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all.year. Pleasant easy walks. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 
YANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny ; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod. ; run. 
bh. and c. water ; ex. cuisine ; tennis ——A. SCHAEK, prop. 
} 7, ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. 
Me? class Family Hotel on Sea Front. 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 
BNT ONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 
Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens,occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre. —CHURCHMAN, proprietors. 


| pS ES ef 








Virst- 
Centre of 











GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 
150 Room 100 Baths, 
October 15th to May 15th. 














CREMATION 


YREMATION | SOCIETY.—Life Membership £ 
C or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 416s. 















CLOTHES TURNING 


Ww; VALTER CURRALL, world’ ’s tle ading TURNCOAT 
SPECIALIST. $.B. Overcoats TURNED trom 
80s.; D.B., 35s.; Suits, 40s.; Frock coats converted 

nto morning coats, 30s.— 6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, B.C.4 

















FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., Is. 2d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 13. 24d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. Atl rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—E. Miles & Co., Eacon Factory, Bristol. 
eed geese, 6s. ., 78. ea. ; turkey poults. 12s. 6d., 
chickens, 7s. 6d. pr.: boilers, 6s. pr. trssd 
Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, 


THITSTABLE OYSTERS direct.—Tubs 50/100 from 
18s. 100. Carr. pd. Price list, “ A Tonic from 
the Sea,”’ on application.—POWER & Co., Whitstable. 











15s, ea. 5 
Post. pd.- 
Cork. 











APARTMENTS 


g 16°; 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/- weekly. Room and 
a breakfast. Baths Free. No tips. H. & C. water 
all rooms. Newly furnished and decorated. Garaging 
arranged when notified.—34 Southwick Street, CAM- 
BRIDGE Terrace, W.2. ’Phone: 2364 Paddington. 





| 


T ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.  First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A. Dd. 17; 39. 


hy ELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, 
/ ings. Every comfort. 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581. 


Cr ae RIVIERA.— Rest under tropical trees at 


/ the Ship and Castle Hotel, St. Mawes, 8. Cornwall. 
—Write Manager, 





lovely surround- 
Inexpensive autumn & winter 
Lake House, Pittville Park. 





Terms from three > guineas.— 


I ROITWIC H “SPA. - W ORC E STE RSHIRE 2 BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 roomsall with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Iild. 
Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manage r. 


— RNE. —ANGLI E 8  ?p RIV VATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. "Phone 311, 


| ig ee ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. «& ec. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’P hone 4071; 


ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. reate 


Britain's Greatest 
I Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 














Winter terms from 24 gns. 

















| ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 


CHINA JAPAN 
AND 


SOUTH AFRICA 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER 


STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE. 


waver ‘PROMENADE my ee 
STATEROOMS AND PUB 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 


104-106 LEADENHALL S&T., 
Avenue $340 


LIVERPOOL 
BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 


E.C.3 


TOWER 


























APT. SEWELL’S method for promoting permanent 
walking comfert.—For syllabus write Box 1649. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


()SEtarors HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 

2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ade CRUSADE.—First 100,000 leaflets are now ia 

circulation, explaining cruelties of trapping and 

which furs are humane. Funds needed.—Major Van der 
Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 

— SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 

various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces 

Rev. W, D. THompson, 








newly cut, 
. List free.— 
Graiton Vicarage, York. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Younr own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henury A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 


St you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid, 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°%, for 6 
nsertions; 5°, for 13; 74°4 for 25; and 10%, for 52. 


I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s, 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
tacturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 


i SHEPLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans 

also ail kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- Knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, piain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$288, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


RE AL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornow: iy, Scotland. 




























WANTED TO PURCHASE 


I iaeoy PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1. (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 


\ 7 ANTED.— Old gold and silver, every description of 

second-hand jewellery, loose gems, watches, an- 
tique silver, eld Shetiield plate. Highest prices given 
Wilkinson, Dial Lane, Ipswich, 























i ATE.— 
modation 300. 


THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
Write » for Illustrated Tariff. 


rporau AY.—GRAND HO’ TEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & ¢. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “‘ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


6 ie eH -HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain! 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207 


rFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


5 ES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14. 


OTEL CONSTANC E, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park 2.—Very pleasantly situated,overlooking 

Hyde i ’ark, Spacious public rooms charmingly fur- 
nished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running h. & c. water 
now being extended to all. Lift. Night porter. 


























Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclti- | Terms from 34 gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. *Phone Paddington 8083, 
QURRE Y TRUST INNS for excellent country 


\ quarters, situated in the loveliest } arts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford, 


\ 7 HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 3Us. weekly, With dinner, 63, 6d., or 








FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
beautiful colouring, big profits. 
Dept. “3.” Lindfield, Sussex. 


folder to Ashton 
Macclesfield, 


QOMETHING NEW 
coloured Pottery ; 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for 
S & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, 





AT MAKER’S PRICES 
Saves you shillings in the 
£. Post card brings Illus. Catalogue and FREE 
PATTERNS of lovely “‘ B.P.’” Woven Underwear, one of 
Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or a. An 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage, 
Complete satisfaction, or money back.—Write to Birkett 
& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. 3, Union Road, Nottingham, 


V INTER UNDERWEAR 
direct to you by post. 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 


ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAY RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s, 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





 lelaliaiataainas IN sds 


Ask for Descriptive List | (: (2d. 1. post tree) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHME N' r HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
P.R.H.A., Lrp., St. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 





- /@ 6/6, 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/- weekly. Room and 
5/6 


breakfi ist. Baths Free. Notips. H. «& C. water 
all rooms. Newty furnished and decorated. Caraging 
arranged when notified.—34 Southwick Street, CAM- 


"Phone: 2364 Paddington. 





2 guineas weekly, 


BRIDGE Terrace, W: 2. 












27,200 TONS GROSS 


THE PALATIAL BRITISH LINER. 









| a | 
Hf Y zaN 


INDIA, 
From 
From 





London : 


133 Fascinating Days. 
14 countries, at season best suited for travel. 
CUBA, PANAMA CANAL, SAN _ FRANCISCO, 
JAPAN, Caer. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
EGYP 


For full information apply any Agency of the 


RED STAR LINE, 


1 Cockspur St., $.W.1; 338 Leadenhall St., E.C.3; 
or ‘American Express Co.’s 


THE EVENT OF A LIFETIME. 


Perfectly arranged itinerary of visits to 


ITALY, SPAIN, Etc. 
SOUTHAMPTON, DEC. 3. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 15. 
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ENGLAND IN THE XIXth CENTURY 
: Vol. IL. 
By A. F. FREMANTLE 


Wher the first volume appeared last year the Times Literary Supplement said: “‘ Mr. Fremantle’s 

work gains from the fact that he has not only the instinct of an historical scholar but also the expe- 

rience of a man of affairs. . . .- One can read the book from cover to cover with unflagging 
interest and enjoyment.” 


In Two Vols. I. 1801-05; II. 1806-10. 16s. each 


MAHATMA GANDHI THE OLD TRADE UNIONS 
HIS OWN STORY FROM UNPRINTED RECORDS OF THE 


BRUSHMAKERS 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 
“The importance this autobiography does not rest By WILLIAM KIDDIER 


. . in the story it tells, so much as in the light it flings “ There is something deeply moving in the sobriety and 


upon the most perplexing activity and personality of the nobility of spirit that shines from the minutes of 
our day."—Speclator. the old records he has unearthed.”—Sphere. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


THE ADORABLE DUCHESS 
THE LIFE OF MADAME LA DUCHESSE DE BERRI 
By -ARMAND PRAVIEL 


The life-story of this spoiled, impetuous and celebrated Princess, around whom gathered the fashionable 
Paris of the early nineteenth century, makes more entertaining reading than most fiction. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


*In this extremely sane book, which is written in a style so simple that it passes as easily to the reader 
as casual conversation. . . he gives his rules of psychic hygiene.’”—Weck-End Review . 


7s. 6d. 


THE MOUNTAIN WREATH THE SMALL STAGE AND 
By B. P. NYEGOSH ITS EQUIPMENT 


“ Mr. Wiles’s rendering is simple and lovely, and should ro 4 
increase English interest in Yugoslav literature.”"— Thi Rerige cos ¥. or a hag 
Times Literary Supplement. is book explains clearly how Dramatic Societies can 
i plan and equip their stages so as to get the maximum 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Ready October 21st. artistic effect with the minimum outlay. 


Illustrated. 5s. With Diagrams. 5s. 


A MANUAL OF TEMPERA PAINTING 


By MAXWELL ARMFIELD 
Foreword by Sir CHARLES HOLMES, Late Directer of the National Gallery 
* Clear and to the point and should prove useful to many young people to-day, who are feeling their 
way towards new methods and fresh subject-matter.” —Professor W. Rothenstein. 
Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 














Fiction 


FABER: OR THE LOST YEARS 


By JACOB WASSERMANN 
Wassc:mann’s latest novel to be translated into English. It ‘is now in its FORTY-SEVENTH 
IMPRESSION in Germany. 


7s. 6d. 
PLIGHT OF PERETZ THE FOREST OF 
By NOAH ELSTEIN . THE HANGED 
By LIVIU REBREANU  - 


“ This is a powerfully written book about an aspect of 
the war which has found few chroniclers."—Observer, 


7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


* A novelist with something to sa and a capacity for 
expression that may take him far."—Manchester Guardian. 
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